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GENERAL    MISSIONARY    CONFERENCE    OF 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 


EXECUTIVE  APPOINTED  AT  THE  FOURTH 
CONFERENCE,  CAPE  TOWN,  JULY  3rd  to  gth.  1912. 


President:  Rev.   A.  J.   LENNARP,  Clarkebury. 
Vice-President:  Rev.  J.  D.  TAYLOR,  Impolweni,  Natal. 

General  Secretary  and  Treasurer:  Rev.  J.  LENNOX, 
Lovedale,  C.P. 

Record  Secretary:  Rev.  A.  C.  MURRAY,  Stellenbosch. 


Dr.  W.  T.  Lawrence,  American  Board  (A.B.C.F.M.). 

Rev.  F.  B.  Bridgman,  Box  411,  Durban,  American  Zulu  Mission. 

Rev.  H.  Kuschke,  Box  262,  Johannesburg,  Berlin  Missionary 
Society. 

Rev.  E.  Minkner.  New  Germany,  Natal,  Berlin  Missionary 
Society  (Natal). 

Rev.  G.  Lowe,  Box  639,  Johannesburg,  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society. 

Rev.  Canon  Wvche,  St.  Matthew's  College,  Keiskama  Hoek,  C.P  , 
Church  of  the  Province  of  S.  Africa. 

Rev.  J.  du  Plessis,  Box  1,444,  Cape  Town,  Dutch  Reformed 
Church. 

Rev.  Bp.  MacGeary,  Free  Methodist  Church. 

Rev.  H.  Prigge,  jun.,  Quellwasser,  Annijsspruit,  Wakkerstroom, 
Hanoverian  Free  Church  Mission. 

Rev.  H.  Gebers,  Krugersdorp,  Hermannsburg  Mission. 

Rev.  W  C.  Willoughby,  Tiger  Kloof,  C.P.,  London  Missionary 
Society. 

Rev.  Bp.  E.  van  Calker,  Shiloh,  Queenstown,  Moravian  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Rev.  Bp.  N.  Astrup,  Umtunjambili,  Greytown.  Natal,  Church 
of  Norway  Mission. 

Rev.  H.  K.  Leisegang,  Mapumulo,  Natal,  Norwegian  Missionary 
Society. 

Rev.  E.  Jacottet,  Morija,  Basutoland,  Paris  Evangelical  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Rev.  J.  Weber,  Stellenbosch,  Rhenish  Missionary  Society. 
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Mr.  A.  W.  Baker,  43,  Corrie  Street,  Jeppestown,  S.A.  Com- 
pounds and  Interior  Mission. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Gibson,  Box  988,  Cape  Town,  S.A.  General  Mission. 

Rev.  Jas.  M.  Auld,  Columba,  Kentani,  C.P.,  Presbyterian  Church 
of  South  Africa. 

Rev.  L.  P.  Norenius,  Box  29,  Dundee,  Natal,  Church  of  Sweden 
Mission. 

Rev.  S.  Bovet,  32,  Height  Street,  Johannesburg,  Swiss  Mission. 

Rev.  J.  Henderson,  Lovedale,  C.P.,  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  Mission. 

Rev.  Jas.  Robb,  Grahamstown,  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church 
(  S.A.  Conference). 

Rev.  F.  J  Briscoe,  Private  Bag,  Pretoria,  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society. 

Rt.  Rev.  the  Bp.  of  Pretoria. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bp.  Cameron,  Church  House.  Burg  Street,  Cape  Town. 

Rev.  Prof.  Marais.  Stellenhosch. 

Rev.    A.    Burnet.    Pretoria. 

Rev.  J.  S.  M  off  at,  C.M.G.,  Cape  Town. 

Rev.  R.  Henry  Dyke,  Morija,  Basutoland. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Behrens,  Bethanie,  via  Pretoria. 

Ladies  Co-opted. 

Mrs.  Brebner,  23,  Park  Road,  Bloemfontein. 
Miss  Ferguson,  Wellington,  C.P. 
Miss  Solomon,  Alexandra  Club,  Cape  Town. 
M'Jsr  Rose-Innes,  33,  Highbury  Road.  Mowbray. 
Mrs.  Mackenzie,  Currey  Street,  Kimberley. 
Mrs.  Sprigg,  Claremont. 


Sub-Committee  of  Executive  (see  Constitution,  Art.  IX  (5)  ). 

The  President,  the  Vice-President,  the  General  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  the  Record  Secretary,  and  Revs.  W.  C. 
Willoughby,  H.  Kuschke  and  E.  Jacottet. 


COMMITTEES. 


OCCUPATION  COMMITTEE: 

Revs.  J.  du  Plessis  (Convener),  Bp.  Gaul,  A.  Burnet,  E 
Tacottet,  G.  C.  H.  Reed.  J.  Henderson,  H.  Kuschke, 
J.  D.  Taylor,  Bp.  E.  van  Calker,  L.  P.  Norenius, 
S.  Bovet,  Mr.  J.  C.  Gibson,  and  the  President  and 
General  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 

COMMITTEE  TO  PREPARE  A  MISSIONARY  DIRECTORY  OF  SOUTH 
AFRICA  : 

Revs.  S.  Bovet  and  F.  J.  Briscoe,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  ORGANISING  COMMITTEE  : 

Rev.  A.  C.  Murray  (Convener),  Miss  Rose-Innes 
(Secretary),  and  Miss  E.  J.  Solomon. 

COMMITTEE  FOR  WORK  AMONGST  NATIVE  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS: 

Miss  Ferguson  (Convener),  Mrs.  Brebner,  Miss  Solomon, 
Miss  Rose  Innes,  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  Mrs.  H.  Sprigg,  and 
Mrs.  Kropf. 

COMMISSION  TO  REPORT  TO  CONFERENCE,  1915,  ON  UNIFORMITY 
OF  DISCIPLINE  IN  NATIVE  CHURCHES: 

Revs.  W.  C.  Willoughby  (Convener),  A.  A.  Louw,  P.  Loze, 
G.  Eiselen,  E.  Jacottet,  F.  B.  Bridgman,  J.  S.  Morris, 
B.  J.  Ross,  C.  D.  Helm,  and  Archdeacon  Fuller. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 

OF    THE 

FOURTH    GENERAL 

MISSIONARY     CONFERENCE 

OF    SOUTH    AFRICA 

HELD     AT     CAPE     TOWN 

FROM  SRD  TO  9rn  JULY,  1912. 


First  Session,  Wednesday,  $rd  July,  1912,  9.30  a.m. 

The  Fourth  General  Missionary  Conference  of  South  Africa 
met  in  the  hall  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Cape  Town,  on  Wednesday, 
3rd  July,  1912,  at  9.30  a.m.,  and  was  constituted  with  praise, 
reading  of  Scripture  by  the  Retiring  President,  Rev.  R.  Henry 
Dyke,  and  prayer  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Willoughby. 

Retiring  President's  Address 

The  Retiring  President  delivered  an  address. 

Roll  of  Conference. 

The  Roll  of  Conference,  so  far  as  then  made  up,  was  read 
by  the  General  Secretary,  Rev.  J.  du  Plessis,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  completion  of  the  Roll.  The  Rules  of  Mem- 
bership, as  provided  by  the  Constitution,  were  read. 

The  question  having  been  raised  as  to  the  definition  of 
"  South  Africa,"  determining  who  might  be  members  of  the 
Conference  with  right  to  vote,  the  Retiring  President  ruled  that 
for  this  Conference  "South  Africa"  be  understood  to  embrace 
"  Africa  south  of  the  Equator." 

Treasurer's  Report. 

The  Rev.  J.  du  Plessis  submitted  the  Treasurer's  Report 
which  showed  a  balance  at  3Oth  June,  1912,  of  £9  195.  4d. 

Reports  from  the  Executive  and  its  Sub -Committee. 

The  General  Secretary  reported  that,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Executive,  a  meeting  of  missionaries  had 
been  held  at  King  William's  Town  in  September,  1911,  and  that 
six  Commissions  had  been  appointed  to  gather  data,  prepare 
reports,  and  formulate  resolutions  for  the  present  Conference. 
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He  further  gave  in  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
in  which  were  submitted  names  suggested  for  the  guidance  of 
Conference  in  the  election  of  the  new  officials. 

Election  of  Office  Bearers 

The  Conference  proceeded  to  elect  by  ballot  the  new  office- 
bearers, with  the  following  result:  President,  Rev.  A.  J.  Lennard ; 
Vice-President,  Rev.  J.  D.  Taylor;  General  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Rev.  J.  Lennox;  Record  Secretary,  Rev  A.  C. 
Murray.  The  President  took  the  chair,  and  briefly  thanked  the 
Conference 

Notices  of  Motion. 

The  Rev.  Amos  Burnet  gave  notice  of  motion : 

(1)  To  add  to  III  (b)  of  the  Constitution  the  words 
"  of  all  Churches  and  Societies  carrying  on  work  south  of 
the  Zambesi  and  Cunene  Rivers." 

(2)  To  add  to  III  of  the  Constitution    the    word-: 
"  X.B. — The  Conference  shall  have  the  right  to  elect  as 
individual  members  any  persons  whom  it  may  wish  to  add 
to  its  membership." 

Length  of  Speeches. 

It  was  agreed  that  Conveners  be  allowed  ten  minutes  in 
speaking  to  their  Reports,  and  other  speakers  five  minutes. 

Report  of  Commission  I  on  "  Survey  and  Occupation." 

The  Rev.  J.  du  Plessis  submitted  the  Report  of  Commis- 
sion I  on  "  Survey  and  Occupation,"  and  read  a  series  of  drafr 
resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the  Commission. 

Devotional  Meeting. 

At  12  noon  the  Conference  resolved  itself  into  a  Devotional 
Meeting  led  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Murray. 

Adjourned  at  12.45  P-m-.  to  meet  at  2.30  p.m.    . 
Closed  with  the  Benediction. 

(Signed)       ARTHUR  J.  LENNARD,  President. 


Second  Session.  Wednesday,  yd  July.  1912,  2.30  />. in. 

The  Conference  met  as  adjourned,  and  was  opened  with 
praise  and  prayer,  led  by  Rev.  Bp.  van  Calker. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  session  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 
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Notices  of  Motion. 

The  Rev.  J.  Weber  gave  notice  of  the  following  motion: 

That  this  Conference  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  especially  the  illicit  liquor  trade  amongst 
the  Native  and  Coloured  people  of  South  Africa,  is  one 
of  the  most  dreadful  curses,  the  cause  of  untold  misery, 
poverty  and  crime,  and  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  of 
mission  work. 

This  Conference  considers  it  the  solemn  duty  of  the 
Church,  as  well  as  the  State,  to  combat  this  evil  with  all 
its  power  and  influence. 

This  Conference  protests  as  strongly  as  possible 
against  any  public  facilities  regarding  the  sale  of  liquor 
to  Natives  and  Coloured  people  of  the  Union. 

The  Rev.  E.  Jacottet  gave  notice  of  motion : 

That  the  Executive  be  requested  to  consider  whether 
this  Conference  shall  not  be  asked  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  proposed  Squatters  Law,  and  eventually  to  pass  a 
resolution  on  it. 

Reporting  Committee. 

The  Revs.  G.  B.  A.  Gerdener,  S.  Bovet  and  J.  D  Taylor 
were  appointed  to  report  the  discussions. 

Report  of  Commission  I  (continued}. 

The  Conference  proceeded  to  discuss  the  Report  ^f  Com- 
mission I,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Rev.  B.  J.  Ross,  received  the 
Report  with  thanks  to  the  Commission,  and  especially  to  the 
Convener 

Several  emendations  of  the  Report  were  moved  and  adopted. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Conference : 

1.  That  this  General   Missionary   Conference   record 
its  profound  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God  for  the  "  great 
cloud  of  witnesses  "  who  in  this  country  have  proclaimed 
the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God ;  and  for  the  mani- 
fest blessing  which  has  rested  on  their    noble  •  and    self- 
denying  efforts. 

2.  That    the    members    of    this    Conference    hereby 
declare  that,  notwithstanding    their    outward    differences, 
they  are  conscious  of  their  unity  as  members  of  the  one 
Body  of  Christ ;  and,   realising  the   solemn   responsibility 
that  rests  upon  them  of  completing  the  great  task  of  the 
evangelisation  of  this  sub-continent,  desire  to  consecrate 
themselves  anew  to  the  service  of  their  common  Lord. 
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3.  That    in    view    of    the    multiplicity    of    Societies 
already  at  work  in  this  country,   and  the  congestion  of 
certain  fields,  with  the  difficulties  resulting  therefrom,  this 
Conference   deprecates   any    increase   of    the   number   of 
Societies ;  but  is  of  opinion  that  the  effective  occupation 
of   partially  occupied   fields,   and   the   immediate   advance 
into  unoccupied  areas,  should  be  entrusted  to  the  Societies 
already  at  work  in  South  Africa. 

4.  That  this  Conference  urges  upon  Societies  engaged 
in  contiguous  areas  to  agree  upon  a  demarcation  of  spheres 
of  work,  either  by  tribe  or  territory,  and  that  delimitations 
so  agreed  upon  should  be  honourably  observed. 

Notices  of  Motion. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Taylor  gave  notice  that  in  connection  with  the 
Report  on  Commission  I  he  would  move: 

That  before  suggestions  are  sent  to  Mission  Boards 
re  the  occupation  of  new  fields,  the  Occupation  Committee 
shall  confer  with  the  representatives  of  any  Boards  work- 
ing in  the  vicinity,  or  such  bodies  as  may  indicate  to  the 
Committee  their  intention  of  doing  so,  lest  injustice  be 
done  to  the  interests  of  such  Societies,  and  in  order  that 
misunderstandings  may  be  avoided. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Willoughby,  seconded  by  Rev.  G.  Cullen  H. 
Reed,  acting  by  instruction  of  the  South  African  District  Com- 
mittee of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  gave  notice  of  motion 
as  follows : 

To  amend  Rule  III  of  the  Constitution  so  that  it  mav 
read  as  follows  : — 

"III.  Members. 

"  The  following  shall  be  members  of  the  Conference, 
have,  the  power  to  vote,  and  be  eligible  for  office : 

"  (a)  Delegates  who  are  themselves  wholly  employed 
in  Missionary  work  in  South  Africa,  and  have  been 
formally  appointed  by  recognised  Churches  or  Societies 
doing  Missionary  work  in  South  Africa. 

"  (6)  Permanent  officials  and  chairmen  of  the  Boards 
or  Committees  of  recognised  Societies  or  Churches  con- 
trolling Missionary  work  in  South  Africa." 

To  amend  Rule  V  so  that  it  shall  read : 

"  IV.  Associate  Members. 

"  European  Missionaries  and  Missionary  Superin- 
tendents, whether  acting  or  retired.  Ministers  of  European 
Churches,  and  others  specially  interested  in  Missionary 
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work,  may  be  elected  as  Associate  Members  and  take  part 
in  the  discussions  of  the  Conference,  but  shall  not  vote  or 
hold  office." 

To  amend  Rule  V  so  that  it  shall  read : 
"  V.  Admission  to  Associate  Membership. 
"  Those  desiring  to  be  elected  as  Associate  Members 
shall  apply  to  the  Executive  through  the  Secretary." 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Willoughby,  seconded  by  Rev.  G.  Cullen  H. 
Reed,  also  gave  notice  of  the  following  motion: 

To  amend  Rule  IX  (i)  by  substituting  "  last  session  " 
for  "  first  session." 

To  add  to  Rule  X  (2)  the  following  words:  "and 
shall  be  held  at  least  once  every  year." 

To  delete  all  words  after  "  address "  in  Rule  XIV, 
sec.  3,  and  substitute  the  following :  "  and  continue  in  the 
control  of  the  Conference  till  the  close  of  the  last  session." 

The  Conference  adjourned  at  5  p.m. 
Closed  with  the  Benediction. 

(Signed)  ARTHUR  J.  LENNARD. 

President. 


Third  Session,  Thursday,  qth  July,  1912,  9.15  a.m. 

The  Conference  met  as  adjourned,  and  the  session  was 
opened  with  praise  and  prayer  offered  by  Rev.  S.  S.  Dornan. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  session  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

Notices  of  Motion. 

Dr.  Hertslet,  seconded  by  Rev.  R.  Blake,  gave  notice  of 
motion : 

That  it  be  a  recommendation  from  this  Conference  to 
the  missionary  bodies  of  the  Cape  and  Orange  Free  State 
Provinces  that  they  organise  themselves  into  missionary 
conferences  similar  to  those  already  existing  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, Rhodesia,  Natal  and  the  Transkei. 

Rev.  C.  Muller  gave  notice  of  motion : 

That  the  Conference  consider  whether  it  is  not  desir- 
able and  necessary  for  the  Conference  to  have  its  own 
official  organ. 
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Livingstone  Centenary. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Jennings  directed  the  attention  of  Conference  to 
the  fact  that  next  year  is  the  centenary  of  Livingstone's  birth. 

It  was  remitted  to  the  Executive  to  prepare  a  suitable  mes- 
sage and  forward  it  to  those  in  charge  of  the  Centenary  celebra- 
tions. 

Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

Rev.  Amos  Burnet  moved  the  resolution  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  riz. : 

That  to  Article  III  of  the  Constitution    be    added: 

'  N'.B. — The  Conference  shall  have  the  right  to  elect  as 
individual  members  any  persons  whom  it  may  wish  to  add 
to  its  membership." 

This  was  seconded  by  Rev.  J.  White,  and  agreed  to. 

In  accordance  with  the  rule  now  adopted,  Rev.  A.  Burnet 
moved,  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  following  be  elected  members 
of  the  Conference:  Prof.  Harlan  Beach,  Dr.  A.  Murray,  Mrs. 
Brebner,  Miss  Ferguson,  and  Mr.  O.  B.  Bull. 

Arrangement  of  Business. 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  General  Secre- 
tary proposed,  and  it  was  agreed  to.  that  the  Report  of  Commis- 
sion VI,  on  "The  BJack  Peril,"  be  taken  on  Friday  forenoon, 
and  the  Reports  of  Commissions  IV  and  V,  on  "  The  Problem 
of  Native  Young  Men  in  Large  Cities  "  and  "  Native  Girls  in 
Towns,"  be  taken  on  Friday  afternoon. 

Notice  of  Motion. 

Rev.  H.  Kuschke  gave  notice  of  motion: 

That  as  hundreds  of  missionaries  in  South  Africa  are 
unable  to  attend  the  General  Conference,  and  as  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  work  of  the  Conference  should  be  made 
known  as  widely  as  possible,  especially  in  all  missionary 
circles,  this  Conference  resolves  that  a  copy  of  the  Report 
of  the  proceedings  be  sent  to  every  missionary  in  South 
Africa  free  of  charge. 

Report  of  Commission  II,  "  Uniformity  of  Discipline  in  Native 
Churches. " 

The  Report  of  Commission  II,  on  "  Uniformity  of  Discipline 
in   Native  Churches,"  was  called  for,  and.  in  the  absence  of  th<: 
"Convener  and  Acting  Convener,  was  laid  on  the  table  by  Rev.  E. 
Jacottet. 
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On  the  motion  of  Rev.  E.  Jacottet,  seconded  by  Rev.  W.  C. 
Willoughby,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Report  be  received  and 
re-committed  to  a  Commission  to  be  appointed  at  a  later  session. 

Rev.  E.  Jacottet.  Rev.  W.  C.  Willoughby,  and  Rev.  F.  J 
Briscoe  were  appointed  a  committee  to  nominate  a  Commission 
and  report  to  the  Conference. 

Resolutions  arising  out  of  the  Report  of  Commission  I. 

The  Conference  resumed  consideration  of  the  Report  of 
Commission  I.  and  adopted  the  following  resolutions  in  addition 
to  those  already  adopted : 

5.  That  in   view  of  the  still  unevangelised   areas   in 
South  Africa,  this  Conference  suggests  to  Societies  in  con- 
gested fields  to  consult  with  a  view  to  such  exchange  or 
evacuation  of  fields  as  shall  set  one  or  more  agencies  free 
for  more  needy  fields. 

6.  Seeing  that  for  effective  occupation  a  thoroughly 
efficient  Native  agency  is  essential,  this  Conference  urges 
Societies  that  are  homogeneous  in  doctrine    and    church 
organisation  to  combine,  in  order  to  establish  and  support 
common  training  institutions. 

7.  That  this  Conference  expresses  its  conviction  that 
the  complete  occupation  of  the  South  African  field,  out- 
side the  South  African  Union,  as  defined  in  the  Edinburgh 
Report,  is  not  possible  without  powerful  reinforcement : 
and  therefore,  while  laying  the  utmost  responsibility  upon 
the  Christian  Natives,  it  appeals    to    the    Boards  of  the 
Societies  at  present  working  in  South  Africa,  and  especially 
to  the  European  Churches  in  South  Africa,  for  an  in- 
creased supply  of  missionaries  for  the  evangelisation  of 
the  untouched  areas. 

The  Rev.  A.  C.  Murray  moved,  and  Rev.  G.  B.  A.  Gerdener 
seconded : 

That  Conference  appoint  an  Occupation  Com- 
mittee of  five  members  to  carry  out  the  above  resolution-; 
on  the  lines  of  the  Report  of  Commission  I  and  the  sub- 
sequent discussion. — such  Commission  to  report  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Executive  Sub-Committee. 

This  motion  together  with  that  of  which  Rev.  J.  D.  Taylor 
had  given  notice  (vide  p.  12),  were  referred  to  the  Executive 
for  consideration  and  report. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  E.  Jacottet.  seconded  by  Rev. 
J.  D.  Taylor,  it  was  resolved : 

8.  That  this  Conference  declares  it  to  "be  its  opinion 
that  Churches  or  Missionary  Societies  should  not  extend 
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their  work  in  territories  or  parts  of  territories  in  which 
they  are  not  yet  established,   where  other   Churches  or 
Societies  are  working  in  a  sufficient  manner. 
On  the  motion  of  Rev.  Principal  Henderson,  seconded  bv 
Rev.  R.  Henry  Dyke,  is  was  resolved: 

9.  That  the  missionary  bodies  be  earnestly  requested 
to  take  into  consideration  conjoint  friendly  action  with  a 
view  to  adjustments  for  the  occupation  of  neglected  or 
inadequately     evangelised    small    areas    wtihin   the    older 
mission  fields. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Jennings,  the  Conference 
resolved : 

10.  That   the   Conference  would  urge   upon   all   the 
Societies  working  in  South  Africa  their  essential  responsi- 
bility for  making  the  training  of  a  Native  ministry  their 
immediate  and  insistent  duty. 

New  Executive. 

The  Conference  proceeded  to  elect  the  new  Executive.  This 
matter  was  still  in  progress  when  the  business  session  was 
adjourned  at  12  noon,  and  the  devotional  meeting  was  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Murray. 

Adjourned  at  12.45  P-m- 

Closed  with  the  Benediction. 

(Signed)          ARTHUR  J.  LENNARD, 

President. 


Fourth  Session,  Thursday,  4th  July,  1912,  2.30  p.m. 

The  Conference  met  as  adjourned. 
The  session  was  opened  with  praise  and  prayer. 
The  minutes  of  the  preceding  session  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

New  Executive  (continued}. 

The  appointing  of  the  members  of  the  new  Executive  was 
resumed  and  completed  (ride  p.  5). 

Notices  of  Motion. 

Rev.  E.  Jacottet  gave  notice  of  motion: 

That  every  mission  represented  on  the  Executive 
have  the  right  to  replace  its  representative  in  case  he  be 
absent. 
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Rev.  Principal  Henderson  gave  notice  of  motion: 

That  the  Conference  take  into  consideration  the 
advisability  of  handing  over  the  work  of  the  present  Arbi- 
tration Committee  to  the  Survey  and  Occupation  Com- 
mittee, extending,  if  necessary,  their  powers  therefor. 

Report  of  Commission  III.  "Older  Fields  and  Schools.  " 

The  Report  of  Commission  III,  "  Older  Fields  and  Schools," 
was  called  for,  and  was  submitted  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Wyche. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Willoughby  moved  its  reception  with  thanks  to 
the  Convener.  This  was  seconded  by  Rev.  S.  Bovet  and  agreed 
to. 

Discussion  of  the  Report  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
various  emendations  of  the  Report  were  considered  and  adopted. 

It  was  agreed  to  extend  this  session  till  5.15  p.m. 

Resolutions  arising  out  of  the  Report  of  Commission  HI. 

The  Conference  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 
I.  This  Conference  is  of  opinion — 

1.  That  Missionaries  should  be  urged    to    make 

increased  efforts  to  provide  a  training  and 
practical  experience  that  will  deepen  the 
character  and  spirituality  of  workers. 

2.  That  Missionaries  should  devote  more  atten- 

tion to,  and  study,  the  question  of  witchcraft 

3.  That  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  number  of 

Hospitals  and  Medical  Missionaries. 

4.  That  the  study  of  Native  languages,  customs, 

and  life  should  be  part  of  the  training  and 
preparation  of  every  white  missionary. 

5.  That  there  is  need  for    more    systematic    en 

deavour  to  overcome  the  hindrances  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity  that  pertain  to  the 
general  conditions  of  farming  districts. 

6.  That  there  should  be  no  relaxation  of  any  la\\ 

that  tends  to  lessen  the  drink  evil,  and  that 
the  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  Native 
"  beers  "  by  unauthorised  persons  should  be 
enforced. 

II.  That  this  Conference  records  with  great  thankful- 
ness the  blessings  that  have  attended  evangelistic  work  at 
Cape  Town,  and  at  the  mines  at  Johannesburg  and  else- 
where. 
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Conference  to  sit  in  private  during  Reading  and  Discussion 
of  Report  of  Commission  VI. 

Rev.  Principal  Henderson  proposed,  Dr.  Hertslet  seconded, 
and  it  was  agreed  to,  that  during  the  discussion  of  the  Report  of 
Commission  VI,  "  The  Black  Peril,"  only  members  of  Conference 
be  present,  but  that  it  be  in  the  option  of  the  officials  of  Confer- 
ence to  consider  and  agree  to  the  admission  of  others. 

The  Conference  adjourned  at  5.15  p.m. 

Closed  with  the  Benediction. 

(Signed)  ARTHUR  J.  LENNARD, 

President. 


Fifth  Session,  Friday,  $th  July,  1912.  9.15  a.m. 

The  Conference  met  as  adjourned. 

The  Session  was  opened  with  praise,  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  prayer,  led  by  the  Rev.  A.  Burnet. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  Session  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

Arrangement  of  Business. 

The  General  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive,  pro- 
posed, and  it  was  agreed  to,  that  the  words  "  closing  of  Confer- 
ence "  after  12.30  on  Saturday,  6th  July,  in  the  printed  pro- 
gramme be  deleted,  that  after  the  words  Monday.  8th  July,  the 
words  "  closing  of  ordinary  business "  be  inserted,  and  that 
Tuesday,  9th  July,  be  taken  for  devotional  meetings  arranged  for 
by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Murray. 

Committee  to  Draft  Resolutions  and  Memorial. 

It  was  agreed,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive,  that 
a  Committee  be  appointed  to  take  up  the  resolutions  of  Confer 
ence  and  to  prepare  the  elements  of  a  Memorial  eventually  to  be 
submitted  to  Government  and  other  authorities. 

The  following  wrere  appointed  to  act:  Revs.  J.  D.  Taylor 
(Convener),  Canon  \Yvche,  F.  J.  Briscoe,  S.  Bovet  and  Principal 
Henderson. 

It  was  agreed,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive, 
that  the  motion  of  which  Rev.  A.  C.  Murray  had  given  notice, 
and  Rev.  J.  D.  Taylor's  proposed  addition  thereto,  be  sent  to  this 
Committee  now  appointed,  for  re-drafting  and  submission  to 
Conference 

Livingstone  Centenary. 

The  General  Secretary  reported  that  the  Executive  had  asked 
the  two  Secretaries  to  draft  and  transmit  to  the  proper  quarter  a 
message  in  connection  with  the  Livingstone  Centenary. 
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Notices  of  Motion. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Gibson  gave  notice  of  motion: 

That  the  Conference  resolves  to  appoint  a  Committee 
to  consider  any  legislation  that  may  be  introduced  into  the 
Union  Parliament  affecting  the  Natives  and  the  work  of 
Missions,  and  to  make  such  representations  to  the  Gov- 
ernemnt  as  may  appear  needful. 

Rev.  L.  P.  Norenius.  gave  notice  of  motion: 

To-day  is  the  unveiling  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  memorial  in 
this  city,  and  1  beg  to  move  that  this  Conference  put  on 
record  its  appreciation  of  the  great  work  done  by  that 
statesman  for  the  cause  of  Christian  missions  in  South 
Africa. 

Rev.  Amos  Burnet  gave  notice  of  motion : 

That  this  Conference  urges  upon  the  Government  the 
desirability  of  appointing  a  member  of  the  Native  com- 
munity to  serve  on  the  Black  Peril  Commission,  and  sug- 
gests the  name  of  as  a  person 
eminently  fitted  to  serve  in  that  capacity. 

New    Commission   on   "  Uniformity    of   Discipline    in    Native 
Churches." 

Rev.  E.  Jacottet  handed  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  suggest  names  for  the  new  Commission  on  "  Uni- 
formity of  Discipline  in  Native  Churches"  as  follows:  Revs. 
VI.  C.  Willoughby,  A.  A.  Louvv.  P.  Loze,  G.  Eiselen,  E.  Tacottet, 
F.  15.  Bridgman,  J.  S.  Morris,  B.  J.  Ross  and  C.  D.  Helm. 

It  was  agreed  that  this  report  lie  on  the  table  to  be  dealt  with 
later. 

Report  of  Commission  YI,  "The  Black  Peril." 

The  names  of  those  not  members  of  Conference  who  were 
lecommended  to  be  admitted  during  the  reading  and  discussion 
of  the  Report  of  Commission  VI  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Report  of  Commission  VI,  on  "  The  Black  Peril,"  was 
called  for,  and  was  submitted  by  Rev.  Principal  Henderson. 

In  the  ensuing  discussion,  the  members  of  the  Commission, 
and  especially  the  Convener,  were  cordially  thanked  for  the 
Report.  Various  emendations  were  considered  and  adopted. 

Conference  was  still  discussing  the  Report  at  the  time  for 
adjourning  ordinary  business.  It  was  agreed  that  at  the  after- 
noon session  the  continued  discussion  of  the  Report  of  Commis- 
sion VI  take  precedence  of  other  business. 

At  12  noon  the  ordinary  business  was  adjourned,  and  the 
devotional  meeting  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Murray. 

Adjourned  at  12.45  p.m. 

Closed  with  the  Benediction. 

(Signed)  ARTHUR  J.  LENNARD, 

President. 
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Sixth  Session,  Friday,  5^/1  July,  1912,  2.30  p.m. 

The  Conference  met  as  adjourned. 

The  Session  was  opened  with  praise  and  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  Session  were  read  and  con 
firmed. 

A  further  list  of  non-members  who  applied  to  be  present 
during  the  discussion  of  the  Report  of  Commission  VI  was  sub- 
mitted and  agreed  to. 

Notice  of  Motion. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Taylor  gave  notice  of  motion : 

That  in  Art.  XI  of  the  Constitution,  the  name  "  Occu- 
pation Committee "  be  substituted  for  "  Arbitration 
Board,"  and  that  to  Art.  XI  there  be  added,  as  sub- 
section 4,  the  following: 

"  4.  That  this  Committee  shall  consider,  and  from 
time  to  time  report  upon,  all  matters  relating  to  the 
occupation  of  territory  and  the  delimitation  of  field? 
of  labour." 

Discussion  of  the  Report  of  Commission  VI  (continued). 

The  Conference  resumed  consideration  of  the  Report  of 
Commission  VI.  During  the  discussion,  the  Conference  was 
addressed  by  Mrs.  John  Brown,  who  presided  at  the  recent  public 
meeting  of  the  women  of  the  Cape  Peninsula,  and  who  expected 
soon  to  preside  at  a  similar  meeting  in  Durban. 

Conference  agreed  to  send  a  message  to  the  Durban  meeting, 
and  to  invite  the  ladies  working  in  the  matter  of  social  purity  and 
justice  to  meet  with  representatives  of  Conference  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  suggested  social  organisation.  These  matters  were 
referred  to  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

Notice  of  Motion. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Wookey  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  a  reso- 
lution on  the  question  of  syphilis  amongst  Natives. 

It  was  agreed  to  complete  on  Saturday  morning  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Report  of  Commission  VI  and  resolutions  aris- 
ing therefrom,  and  then  to  take  up  Rev.  W.  C.  Willoughby's 
notices  of  motion. 

Adjourned  at  5  p.m. 

Closed  with  the  Benediction. 

'Signed)  ARTHUR  J.  LEXNARD, 

President. 
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Seventh  Session,  Saturday,  6th  July^  1912,  9.15  a.m. 

The  Conference  met  as  adjourned. 

The  Session  was  opened  with  praise  and  prayer,  led  by  Rev. 
J.  du  Plessis. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  Session  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

Student  Volunteer  Missionary  Union  Conference. 

The  Rev.  G.  B.  A.  Gerdener  was  appointed  to  prepare  and 
send  a  message  of  greeting  to  the  Conference  of  the  Student 
Volunteer  Missionary  Union  meeting  at  Worcester. 

Adoption  of  the  Report  of  Commission  VI. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Principal  Henderson,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  adopt  the  Report  of  Commission  VI  as 
amended. 

Legislation  Affecting  Natives  and  the  work  of  Missions. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Gibson  asked  leave  to  amend  the  motion  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  and  moved : 

That  the  Conference  instruct  the  Executive  to  con- 
sider any  legislation  that  may  be  introduced  into  the  Union 
Parliament  or  other  Governments  affecting  the  Natives 
and  the  work  of  missions  in  South  Africa,  and  to  make 
such  representations  to  Governments  during  the  interval 
between  this  and  next  Conference  as  may  appear  needful, 
and  that  the  Executive  be  empowered  to  associate  others 
with  themselves  for  this  purpose. 

This  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Briscoe  and  agreed  to. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Rev.  \Y.  C.  Willoughby,  in  moving  the  resolution  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  amended  it.  with  the  consent  of  the 
Conference,  as  follows : 

To  amend  Rule  III  of  the  Constitution  so  that  it  may 
read  as  follows: — 

"III.  Members. 

"  The  following  shall  be  members  of  the  Conference, 
have  the  power  to  vote,  and  be  eligible  for  office : 

"  (a)  Representatives  who  are  themselves  employed 
in  Missionary  work  in  South  Africa,  and  have  been 
formally  appointed  by  recognised  Churches  or  Societies 
doing  Missionary  work  in  South  Africa. 

''  (b*)  Permanent  officials  and  chairmen  of  the  Boards 
for  Committees  of  recognised  Societies  or  Churches  con- 
trolling Missionary  work  in  South  Africa." 
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To  amend  Rule  IV  so  that  it  shall  read : 

"  IV.  Associate  Members. 

"  European  Missionaries  and  Missionary  Superin- 
tendents, whether  acting  or  retired,  Ministers  of  European 
Churches,  and  others  specially  interested  in  Missionary 
work,  may  be  elected  as  Associate  Members  and  take  part 
in  the  discussions  of  the  Conference,  but  shall  not  vote  or 
hold  office." 

To  amend  Rule  Y  so  that  it  shall  read: 

"  V.  Admission  to  Associate  Membership. 

"  Those  desiring  to  be  elected  as  Associate  Members 
shall  apply  to  the  Executive  through  the  Secretary." 

This  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Dyke. 
The  Rev.  A.  Burnet  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  pro 
posed  resolution  be  remitted  to  the  Executive  for  consideration, 
after  reference  to  the  Societies  represented  at  the  Conference, 
and  that  it  lie  on  the  table  till  Conference  ;n  1915. 

The  amendment  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Jas.  Robb. 
On  a  vote  being  taken,  the  amendment  was  carried,   and. 
being  put  as  a  substantive  resolution,  became  the  finding  of  the 
Conference. 

The  Rev.  \Y.  C.  Willoughby  then  mov.:d  the  second  resolu- 
tion of  which  he  had  given  notice,  viz. : 

To  amend  Rule  IX  d)  by  substituting  "  last  session  " 
for  "  first  session." 

To  add  to  Rule  X  (2}  the  following  words:  "and 
shall  be  held  at  least  once  every  year." 

To  delete  all  words  after  "  address "  in  Rule  XIV. 
par.  3.  and  substitute  the  following:  "and  continue  in  tho 
control  of  the  Conference  till  the  close  of  the  last  session." 

This  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  G.  C.  H.  Reed. 

The  Rev.  Principal  Henderson  moved  the  previous  question, 
and,  on  a  vote  being  taken,  this  was  agreed  to,  and  the  resolution 
was  passed  from. 

Occupation  Committee. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Taylor,  in  accordance  with  notice,  moved, 
and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

That  in  Art.  XI  of  the  Constitution  the  name  "  Occu- 
pation Committee "  be  substituted  for  "  Arbitration 
Board,"  and  that  to  Art.  XI  there  be  added,  as  sub- 
section 4,  the  following: 

"  4.  That  this  Committee  shall  consider  and  from 
time  to  time  report  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  occu 
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pation  of  territory  and  the  delimitation  of  fields  of 

labour." 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Taylor  moved,  and  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to : 

That  to  the  Occupation  Committee  be  committed  the 
duty  of  carrying  out  the  suggestions  made  in  the  Report 
of  Commission  I  as  adopted,  and  that  it  be  an  instruction 
to  the  Committee  that  before  suggestions  are  sent  to  the 
Mission  Boards  as  proposed  on  page  12,  the  Occupation 
Committee  confer  with  the  representatives  of  any  Boards 
working  in  the  vicinity,  or  of  such  Boards  as  may  indicate 
to  the  Committee  their  intention  of  entering  the  territories 
in  question. 

Commission  on  Uniformity  of  Discipline  in  Native  Churches. 

The  following  were  appointed  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Uniformity  of  Discipline  in  Native  Churches:  Revs. 
W.  C.  Willoughby  (Convener),  A.  A.  Louw,  P.  Loze.  G.  Eiseleri, 
E.  Jacottet.  F.  B.  Bridgman.  J.  S  Morris,  B.  J.  Ross,  C.  D.  Helm 
and  Archdeacon  Fuller. 

Need    for    Increased    Efforts    to    Combat    Syphilis    amongst 
Natives. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Wookey,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved : 

That  this  Conference  urges  upon  the  Government  the 
necessity  for  increased  efforts  to  rid  the  Native  people  of 
the  disease  of  syphilis,  which  in  some  districts  is  making 
havoc  among  them,  and  is  a  threatening  danger  to  the 
younger  portion  of  the  European  community  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  locations  and  reserves. 

Native  Suggested  as  a  Member  of  the  Black  Peril  Commission. 

Rev.  A.  Burnet,  in  accordance  with  notice,  moved,  and  it 
was  seconded  by  Dr.  Hertslet,  and  unanimously  agreed  to : 

That  this  Conference  urges  upon  the  Government  the 
desirability  of  appointing  a  member  of  the  Native  com- 
munity to  serve  on  the  Black  Peril  Commission,  and  sug- 
gests the  name  of  Mr.  J.  Tengo  Jabavu  as  a  person 
eminently  fitted  to  serve  in  that  capacity. 

Native  Squatters  Bill. 

Rev.  H.  Kuschke,  seconded  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Dyke,  proposed 
that  a  series  of  resolutions  passed  by  the  Transvaal  Missionary 
Association  on  the  Native  Squatters  Bill  be  adopted  by  the 
Conference. 
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The  Rev.  Principal  Henderson  submitted  that  the  resolutions 
were  of  too  negative  a  character,  and  should  be  supplemented  by 
constructive  proposals  along  lines  he  indicated. 

Rev.  L.  P.  Norenius,  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Hunter,  moved, 
and  it  was  agreed  to,  that  the  resolutions  be  remitted  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  Mr.  Henderson  be  added  to  the  committee,  which 
now  would  consist  of  Messrs.  H.  Kuschke,  E.  Jacottet.  and  J. 
Henderson. 

Official  Medium  for  the  Conference. 

When  the  motion  of  which  the  Rev.  C.  Miiller  had  given 
notice  was  called  for,  Mr.  Miiller  asked  leave  to  withdraw  it,  and 
Dr.  Hertslet  then  moved,  and  Rev.  A.  Burnet  seconded : 

That  this  Conference  adopt  the  Christian  Express  as 
its  recognised  medium  of  inter-communication  for  the 
time  being. 

Rev.  C.  Miiller,  seconded  by  Rev.  E.  Minkner.  moved  as  an 
amendment : 

That  this  Conference  adopt  three  papers,  one  in  Eng- 
lish, one  for  the  German  missions,  and  one  for  the  Dutch 
missions,  as  its  recognised  media  for  publication. 

On  a  vote  being  taken,  the  motion  was  carried,  and.  being 
put  as  a  substantive  motion,  became  the  finding  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

Local  Missionary  Associations. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Hertslet,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Blake,  it  was  agreed : 

That  it  be  a  recommendation  from  this  Conference  to 
the  missionary  bodies  of  the  Cape  and  Orange  Free  State 
Provinces  that  they  organise  themselves  into  missionary 
conferences  similar  to  those  already  existing  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, Natal,  Transkei  and  Rhodesia. 

Adoption  of  the  Report  of  Commission  I. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Re\ .  J.  D.  Taylor,  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Lennox,  the  Report  of  Commission  I  as  amended  was 
adopted. 

Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Rev.  A.  Burnet,  in  accordance  with  notice,  moved,  and 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  to: 

That  to  Constitution  III  (6)  be  added  the  words:  "  of 
all  Churches  and  Societies  carrying  on  work  south  of  the 
Zambesi  and  Cunene  Rivers." 
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Power  of  Substitution. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev  E.  Jacottet,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed : 

That  every  mission  represented  in  the  Executive  shall 
have  the  right  to  replace  its  representative  in  case  he  be 
absent. 

On  the  motion  being  called  for,  of  which  the  Rev.  L.  P. 
Norenius  had  given  notice,  it  was  agreed  to  pass  from  it. 

Circulation  of  the  Report  of  Conference. 

The  Rev.  H.  Kuschke  moved,  and  Rev.  L.  P.  Xorenius 
seconded : 

That  as  hundreds  of  missionaries  in  South  Africa  are 
unable  to  attend  the  General  Conference,  and  as  it  is 
desirable  that  the  work  of  the  Conference  should  be  made 
known  as  widely  as  possible,  especially  in  all  missionary 
circles,  this  Conference  resolves  that  a  copy  of  the  Report 
of  the  proceedings  be  sent  to  every  missionary  in  South 
Africa  free  of  charge. 

The  Rev.  A.  Burnet  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  this  pro- 
posal be  remitted  to  the  Executive  with  powers,  and  this  was 
agreed  to. 

Occupation  Committee. 

The  following  were  appointed  members  of  the  Occupation 
Committee:  Revs.  J.  du  Plessis  (Convener),  Bp.  Gaul,  A.  Burnet, 
E.  Jacottet,  G.  C.*H.  Reed.  J.  Henderson,  H.  Kuschke,  J.  D 
Taylor,  Bp.  E.  van  Calker,  L.  P.  Norenius,  S.  Bovet,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Gibson,  and  the  President  and  General  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

Temperance. 

The  Rev.  J.  Weber's  notice  of  motion  was  remitted  to  the 
Resolutions  Committee. 

Resolutions  Based  on  the  Report  of  Commission  III. 

The  Conference  adopted  the  following  resolutions  based  on 
the  second  part  of  the  Report  of  Commission  III. 

This  Conference  recommends  : 

1.  That  Religious  Instruction  should  be  included 
by  Training  Institutions  in  their  method  subjects. 

2.  That  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for 
testing  the  Religious  Instruction  given    in    Training 
Institutions  and   Schools. 
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3.  That  in  Training  Institutions,  elementary 
science  be  taught,  in  order  to  create  a  healthy  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  witchcraft. 

Mote  to  be  Added  to  the  Report  of  Commission  YI. 

Rev.  Principal  Henderson  read  a  note  which  he  asked  leave 
to  add  to  the  Report  of  Commirsion  VI,  and  this  was  agreed  to. 

Order  of  Business 

It  was  agreed  that  the  reception  of  the  Reports  of  Commis- 
sions IV  and  V  be  an  order  of  the  day  immediately  after  the 
opening  business  and  notices  of  motion  on  Monday.  8th  instant. 
Adjourned  till  Monday,  8th  JiuY  at  9.15  a.m. 
Closed  with  prayer. 

(Signed)  ARTHUR  J.  LENNARD, 

President. 
Eighth  Session,  9.15  a.m.,  8th  July,  1912. 

The  Conference  met  as  adjourned. 

The  Session  was  opened  with  praise  and  prayer,  led  by  Rev 
J.  S.  Moffat,  C.M.G. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  Session  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

Notice  of  Motion. 

The  Rev.  G.  C.  H.  Reed  gave  notice  of  motion : 

That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Executive  to  appoint 
not  more  than  three  commissions  to  prepare  reports  on 
important  questions  for  discussion  at  the  next  Conference. 

Report  of  Commission  V..  '  Native  Girls  in  Towns." 

The  Report  of  Commission  V.  on  "  Native  Girls  in  Towns  " 
was  substituted  by  the  Convener,  Mrs.  Brebner,  who  also  spoke 
to  the  Report. 

Report  of  Commission  1Y.,    The  Problem  of  Native  Young  Men 
in  Large  Cities." 

The  Report  of  Commission  IV.  on  "  The  Problem  of  Native 
Young  Men  in  Large  Cities  "  was  submitted  by  the  Convener, 
Rev.  S.  Bovet,  who  also  addressed  the  Conference  on  the  subject 
of  the  Report. 

On  the  motion  of  Rev.  Principal  Henderson,  seconded  by 
the  Rev.  Bp.  E.  van  Calker,  the  Conference  received  Reports 
IV.  and  V..  with  thanks  to  the  Conveners,  remitted  the  reports 
t.)  the  Executive  for  revision,  and  agreed  to  proceed  to  discussion 
of  the  general  principles  of  the  Reports. 

In  the  ensuing  discussion  many  members  took  part. 
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Resolution  arising  out  of  the  Report  of  Commission  Y. 

On  the  motion  of  Mrs.  Brebner,  seconded  by  Miss  Barnley, 
it  was  resolved : 

That  this  Conference  urge  upon  the  Government  and 
the  Municipalities  of  our  large  towns,  particularly  those  of 
Johannesburg  and  Kimberley,  the  establishment  of  Homes 
under  the  management  of  Christian  ladies,  assisted  by 
Christian  Native  women,  where  Native  girls  may  be 
received  and  cared  for,  and  that  such  Homes  be  under 
the  management  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  wherever  possible ;  and 
further,  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference 
be  requested  to  arrange  for  the  drawing  up  of  a  state- 
ment explaining  the  working  of  the  proposed  Homes  for 
Native  Girls  in  Towns,  to  be  circulated  by  missionaries 
among  their  people  for  their  information. 

At  12  noon  the  ordinary  business    was    adjourned,    and    the 
devotional  meeting  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Murray. 
Adjourned  at  12.45  P-m-  to  meet  at  2.30  p.m. 
Closed  with  the  Benediction.' 

(Signed)  ARTHUR  J.  LENNARD, 

President. 


Ninth  Session,  2.30  p.m.,  Monday,  &th  July,  1912. 

The  Conference  met  as  adjourned. 
The  Session  was  opened  with  praise  and  prayer. 
The  minutes  of  the  preceding  Session  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

Greetings  sent  to  Mrs.  Edwards. 

On  the  motion  of  the  General  Secretary,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  telegraph  a  message  of  congratulation  to  Mrs.  Edwards, 
of  Inanda,  on  the  occasion  of  her  83rd  birthday. 

Adoption  of  the  Reports  of  Commissions  IV.  and  Y. 

The  emendations  of  the  Reports  of  Commissions  IV.  and 
V.,  proposed  by  the  Executive,  were  read  and  approved,  and  the 
Reports  as  thus  amended  were  adopted  by  the  Conference. 

Missionary  Directory  for  South  Africa. 

The  Revs.  S.  Bovet  and  F  J.  Briscoe  were  appointed,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number,  to  prepare  a  Missionary  Directory 
for  South  Africa. 
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Adoption  of  the  Report  of  Commission  III. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev  Canon  Wyche,  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Kuschke,  the  Report  of  Commission  III.  as  amended 
was  adopted. 

Commissions  for  next  Conference. 

The  Rev.  G.  C.  H.  Reed  asked  leave  to  amend  his  notice  of 
motion,  and  then  moved  the  following,  which  was  seconded 
by  Rev.  Canon  Wyche,  and  agreed  to: 

That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Executive  to  appoint 
not  more  than  three  or  four  Commissions  to  prepare 
reports  on  important  questions  for  discussion  at  next 
Conference. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  Conference. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  handed  in 
their  report,  which  was  adopted  as  follows: 

REPRESENTATIONS  TO  GOVERNMENT. 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  practical  suggestions  brought 
cut  in  the  Report  of  Commission  VI.  on  "  The  Black  Peril  "  and 
in  the  discussion  thereon,  looking  toward  remedial  measures  for 
the  great  social  evil  in  South  Africa,  resolved:  That  a  deputation 
be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Minister  for  Native  Affairs  to 
present  the  views  of  this  Confcience  as  outlined  in  the  following 
proposals,  which  the  Conference  believes  deal  with  the  main 
causes,  both  direct  and  contributory,  of  the  Black  Peril,  and  to 
urge  that  in  so  far  as  new  legislation  is  necessary  to  give  effect 
lo  these  proposals,  sudi  legislation  be  immediately  initiated. 

I.     PROSTITUTION. 

1.  That  the  Contagious  Diseases  Prevention  Act  of  1.885  °f 
the  Cape  Province  be  forthwith  repealed. 

2.  That  effective  measures  be  taken  through  the  police  for 
the   suppression    of    prostitution,    both    European   and    Xative. 
This  Conference    is    of    opinion    that  the  owner  as  well  as  the 
occupier  should  be  held  responsible  in  the  case  of  houses  found 
to  be  used  for  disorderb/  purposes. 

3.  That   Government  take   into  consideration   the   assisting, 
by  grants  from  public  money,  of  responsible  organisations  pre- 
pared to  undertake  the  work  of  rescue  and  reformation  of  prosti- 
tutes of  both  European  and  Native  races. 

II.  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

i.  That  effective  measures  be  taken  for  the  suppression  of 
the  illicit  sale  of  liquor  to  Natives  in  prohibited  areas,  and  that 
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it  be  made  illegal  for  a  Native  to  be  in  possession  of  liquor 
iii  any  prohibited  area.  The  Conference  strongly  advocates  the 
further  extension  of  the  principle  of  total  prohibition  to  Natives. 

2.  That  a  legislative  measure  be  introduced  for  regulating 
the  distribution  of  imported  liquor  and  of  sales  from  the  bottle 
stores,  one  feature  of  such  legislation  to  be  that  the  name  of 
the  purchaser  in  every  case  be  icgistered,  and  that  the  books  of 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers  be  open  to  inspection  by  Government 
authority. 

3.  That,  with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  the  illicit  sale 
of  liquor  in  the  compounds  of  industrial  centres,  some  responsi- 
ble mine  official  in  connection  with  each  compound  be  entrusted 
with  the  authority  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  that  the  police 
acting  under  his  authority  be  oworn  in  as  Government  police. 

4.  That  the  attention  of  Government  be  called  to  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  prevailing  in  certain  divisions  largely  inhabited 
by  Natives,  where  Natives    are    unable    to    protect  themselves 
from  the  peril  of  the  liquor  traffic  owing  to  the  presence  of  trade 
interests  upon  small  Licensing  Boards,  and  that  Government  be 
asked  to  make    such    alterations    in    the    present    laws  as  shall 
ameliorate  these  conditions. 

5.  That    this    Conference    is    strongly    of  opinion  that  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  especially  the  illicit  liquor  trade  amongst  the 
Natives  and  Coloured  people  of  South  Africa,  is  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  curses,  the  cause  of  untold  misery,  poverty  and  crime, 
and  one  of  the  greatest    hindrances    ot    mission    work.       This 
Conference  considers  it  the  solemn  duty  of  the  Church,  as  well 
as  the  State,  to  combat  this  evil  with  all  its  power  and  influence 
It  protests  as  strongly  as  possible  against  any  further  facilities 
regarding  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Natives  and  Coloured  people  of 
the  Union. 

III.     CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE  AND  PRISON  REFORM. 

1.  That  charges  of  rape,  attempted  rape  and  indecent  assault 
by   Native  men  upon  European  women,  or  by  European  men 
upon  Native  women,    be    tried    before  a  bench  of  judges,  not 
before  a  jury. 

2.  That,  with  a  view  to  scientific  investigation  of  cases  of 
assault  by  Natives  on  European  women,  fullest  information  be 
registered  as  to  the  antecedents  of  the  criminal,  his  race,  whether 
he  was  educated  or  not,  professing  Christian  or  not,  whether 
drunk  at  time  of  the  assault,  or  a  habitual  drunkard  or  dagga 
smoker,  his  present  and  past  occupation,  his  mental  condition 
as  regards  sanity,  and  generally  as  to  \vhat  his  environment  had1 
been  in  which  he  had  develop'.-d. 

3.  That  Native  prisoners  in  gaols  be  classified  and  separated 
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according  to  the  nature  of  their  offences,  and  that  the  individual 
cell  system  be  introduced  for  long-term  prisoners. 

4.  That  inasmuch  as,  in  our  judgment,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
deal  according    to    the    present    system    with    habitual    Native 
criminals  who  have  settled    at    the    great  labour  centres,    such 
criminals  should,  on  repeated  convictions,  be  removed  with  their 
dependents  to   penal   reformatory  colonies   established   in   some 
remote  part  of  the  Union,  where  they  might    be    employed  in 
agricultural  pursuits  iruler  detention. 

5.  That    a    Juvenile    Offenders    Act   be   introduced,   under 
which  Native  juvenile  offenders  shall  be  paroled  under  guardian- 
ship or  otherwise  dealt  with  through  reformative  and  not  purely 
punitive   discipline.     This   doe?   not   contemplate   the   apprentice 
system. 

6.  The  attention  of  Government  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
in  punishment  by  the  State  of  European  women  cohabiting  with 
Native  men  (as  by  laws  of  the  Transvaal  and  Natal)  the  State  is 
dealing  with  a  sin  which  is  not  regarded  as  a  crime  when  the 
case  is  that  of  a  European  man  cohabiting  with  a  Native  woman, 
nor  when  both  parties  are  Europeans. 

6.  If  it  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  public  well-being  to 
make  it  a  crime  for  a  \vhite  woman  to  cohabit  with  a  Native  man, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  no  less  to  the  interest  of  public  well- 
being  that   it  be  made  criminal   for   European   men  to   cohabit 
arith  Native  women. 

7.  While  not  advocating  nor  desiring  inter-marriage  between 
the  Black  and   White  races,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference 
the   State  will  be  doing  injury  to  the  moral   well-being  of   the 
Country  if  it  refuses  to  recognise  bona-fidc  marriages  contracted 
between  Europeans  and  Natives  or  Coloured  people. 

IV.     SOCIAL  BETTERMENT. 

1.  That  a  censorship    of  bioscope    pictures    be    established 
throughout  the  Union.     This  Conference  also  calls  the  attention 
of  the  police  authorities  to  the  fact  that  evidence  was  placed 
in  possession  of  this  Conference  that   obscene    photographs    are 
still  widely  circulated  amongst  Natives. 

2.  That  Government  afford    facilities  for  the  formation  of 
Native  townships  in  the  vicinity  of  labour  centres,  where  Natives 
may  secure    fixity    of    tenure    and    the    community    posses>    a 
measure  of  local  self-government. 

3-  That  while  this  Conference  recognises  with  gratitude  the 
beginning  already  made  in  providing  waiting-rooms  reserved  for 
Native  girls  and  women  at  railway  junctions  where  passengers 
are  obliged  to  pass  the  night,  Government  be  requested  to  com- 
plete such  provision,  rnd  that  steps  be  taken  to  inform  Native 
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female  travellers  in  regard  to  these  rooms;  and  that  carriages 
reserved  for  women,  and  including  lavatory  accommodation,  be 
provided  on  all  long-journey  tiains. 

4.  Resolved  that  whereve1  Native  lownships  o»  locations 
exist  in  municipal  or  labour  centres,  the  strictest  regulations 
should  be  made  and  enforced  against  the  free  access  of  Euro- 
peans to  these  townships  or  their  presence  in  them  after  sundown. 

V.     A  MEMO.  TO  MUNICIPALITIES. 

Resolved :  That  the  General  Secretary  be  instructed  to 
circularise  by  open  letter  those  Municipalities  throughout  the 
Union  where  Native  labourers  congregate  in  considerable  num- 
bers, setting  forth  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  that  in  the 
interests  of  morality,  social  well-being  and  labour- supply. 
Xative  townships  should  be  established  in  connection  with  such 
Municipalities,  where  opportunity  for  wholesome  family  life 
i.nder  proper  conditions,  fixity  of  tenure,  and  a  measure  of  local 
;-elf-government  shall  be  secured. 

VI.     A  MEMO.  TO  THE  CHAMBER  OF  MINES. 

Resolved :  That  the  deputation  which  lays  before  the 
Minister  for  Native  Affairs  the  Memorial  to  Government  shall 
on  behalf  of  Conference,  also  earnestly  request  the  Chamber  of 
Mines  to  take  into  consideration  the  abolition  of  the  so-called 
Native  "  married  quarters  "  adjoining  the  compounds,  and  the 
establishment  instead  of  Native  settlements  at  points  remote 
from  the  compounds  iipon  plots  of  ground  on  which  the  women 
can  find  employment,  with  houses  providing  conditions  of 
health  and  decency. 

VII.     A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  NATIVE  CONGRESS. 

This  General  Missionary  Conference  of  South  Africa  recog- 
nises in  the  South  African  Native  Congress  a  moral,  spiritual 
and  social  force,  and  as  such,  this  Conference  greets  the  Congress 
ond  welcomes  its  assistance  in  the  solution  of  those  problems  with 
which  we  are  grappling,  while  precluded  by  our  position  as 
rrissionaries  from  identifying  ourselves  with  any  political  propa- 
ganda. 

Being  impressed  at  the  present  moment  with  a  sense  of  the 
peril  to  the  Native  races  in  the  desire  of  some  Natives  to  secure 
the  abolition  of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Natives, 
we  appeal  in  most  fraternal  spirit  to  the  leaders  of  the  Congress 
to  throw  the  weight  of  their  -"".fluence  in  the  direction  of  pre- 
serving this  most  important  safeguard  of  the  well-being  of  the 
Natives  of  South  Africa,  and  not  through  anv  misconception 
of  the  meaning  of  true  libertv  to  be  led  into  placing  their  race 
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at  the  mercy  of  interests  which  would  exploit  them  to  the  physi- 
cal, moral  and  social  detriment  of  the  race. 

In  urging  this  view  upon  the  Native  Congress,  the  Con- 
ference would  remind  them  that  we  are  only  appealing  to  them  to 
retain  for  themselves  what  we  are  struggling  to  obtain  for  our 
own  race. 

VIII.     To  THE  MEETING  OF  WOMEN  IN  DURBAN  ASSEMBLING 
TO  CONSIDER  SOCIAL  QUESTIONS. 

This  Conference  has  heard  with  great  satisfaction  that  a 
meeting  of  representative  women  has  been  called  to  meet  in 
Durban  with  a  view  to  the  education  of  public  opinion  on  the 
great  question  of  social  purity,  and  the  consideration  of  steps 
looking  towards  the  better  protection  of  women  and  children, 
both  European  and  Native.  This  Conference  sends  most  cordial 
greetings  by  the  hand  of  Mrs.  John  Brown,  and  urges  the  organi- 
5ation  of  women  to  co-operate  in  the  programme  of  social  service 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Social  Reform  League  initiated  under 
the  auspices  of  this  Conference. 

IX.     SOCIAL   SERVICE  ORGANISING  COMMITTEE. 

Resolved :  That  Miss  Rose  Innes,  Miss  E.  J.  Solomon, 
and  Rev.  A.  C.  Murray  be  asked  by  Conference  to  undertake 
the  initiation  of  a  South  African  Social  Reform  League  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  Commission  VI.,  p.  92. 
par.  3,  to  draw  into  effective  alliance  local  forces  throughout 
South  Africa  working  for  moral  and  social  betterment. 

That  when  the  preliminary  work  of  drafting  a  Constitution, 
outlining  a  programme  and  correspondence  with  other  organisa- 
tions has  been  accomplished,  they  shall  report  to  the  Executive, 
which  will  co-operate  in  the  launching  of  the  new  organisation. 

Conference  agreed  to  raise  a  fund  of  £120  for  the  work  of 
this  committee,  and  a  number  of  contributions  to  this  amount 
were  forthwith  intimated. 

Reply  from  the  SYMU.  Conference 

The  General  Secretary  read  the  following  reply  received 
from  the  Students'  Volunteer  Missionary  Union  Conference  at 
Worcester :  "  Our  Christian  greetings.  We  300  delegates  assem- 
bled here,  feel  our  great  responsibility  for  the  evangelisation  of 
South  Africa,  and  ask  for  your  prayers." 

Work  affecting  Native  Girls  in  Towns. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  ladies  to  be  co-opted  with  the  Executive  be  a  sub-committee 
for  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  Conference  with  respect 
to  Native  girls  in  towns. 
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Proposed  Squatters  Bill. 

The  Conference  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

This  Conference,  having  considered  the  proposed  Native 
Settlement  and  Squatters'  Bill,  is  of  opinion  that  the  proposed 
measure  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  will  operate  most  harshly  and 
unjustly  upon  the  Natives,  and  protests  against  its  adoption  for 
the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  That  it  will  deprive  the  Natives  of  rights  formerly 
secured  to  them,  and  lead  to  a  veiled  form  of  compulsory 
labour. 

2.  That  the  tax  proposed,  while  levied  on  the  owner, 
will  have  to  be  paid  by  the  Natives,  and,  seeing  that  the 
Natives  on  Government  Native  Locations  only  pay  a  small 
rent  per  annum,  it  will  create    a    very   bitter    feeling   of 
resentment  against  the  Government. 

3.  That  the  tax  of  £3  155.  to  be  paid  by  the  Natives 
living  on  unoccupied  Crown  Lands  will  be  excessive,  and 
cause  the  same  bitter  feeling. 

4.  That  the  majority  of  the  squatters  will  be  unable 
to  pay  the  proposed  tax  in  addition  to  a  rental  to  the  owner 
of  the  farm,  and  the  passing  of  this  law  will  result  in  the 
gradual  eviction    of    tens    of    thousands    of    industrious 
tenants  for  whom  no  other  lands  are  provided  for    resi- 
dence. 

5.  That  it  will  practically  prevent  the  Native  having 
any  choice  as  to  his  place  of  abode,  and,  seeing  that  most 
of  the  present  Native  Locations  are  overcrowded,  Natives, 
who  on  account  of  the  Bill  wish  to  move  into  them,  will  in 
great  numbers  be  forced  to  reside  on  private  land  or  un- 
occupied Crown  land,  whether  they  are  willing  or  not,  and 
to  pay  whatever  taxes  are  there  imposed  upon  them. 

6.  That  the  conferring  of  a  special  privilege,  under 
the  title  of  servants,    on    Natives    who    serve    on    farms, 
where  the  owner  is  resident  and  who  work  for  six  months 
only  out  of  twelve,  whilst    the    epithet    "  squatters "    is 
applied  to  those  Natives  who  perhaps  work  for  years  in 
succession  in  domestic  and  industrial  occupation  elsewhere, 
will  be  unjust. 

/.  That  the  Bill  will  tend  to  force  on  the  Natives  a 
form  of  serfdom,  and  deprive  them  of  the  freedom  of 
disposing  of  their  labour  in  the  best  market. 

8.  That  the  passing  of  the  Bill  will  create  great  and 
serious  discontent  and  unrest  among  the  Natives,  and  put 
a  very  dangerous  strain  upon  their  loyalty. 
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This  Conference  urges  that  Government  encourage  a  system 
of  Native  tenant  farming  through  a  legislative  measure  providing 
fixity  of  tenure,  and  settlement  of  fair  rents  with  reasonable 
regulations  as  to  rotation  of  crops  and  permanent  improvements 
and  providing  for  succession  of  tenancy. 

Rules  and  Procedure. 

On  the  motion  of  Rev.  W.  C.  \Yilloughby,  seconded  by  Rev. 
G.  C.  H.  Reed,  it  was  resolved  to  ask  the  Executive  to  prepare 
rules  of  procedure  for  next  Conference. 

Votes  of  Thanks. 

On  the  proposal  of  the  General  Secretary,  hearty  votes  of 
thanks  were  passed  to  the  hosts  and  hostesses,  the  Y.M.C.A.  of 
Cape  Town,  the  Cape  Town  Executive  Committee,  who  had 
organised  the  Exposition  and  the  City  Hall  meetings,  and  the 
helpers  associated  with  them,  and  the  Press. 

On  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Hertslet,  votes  of  thanks  were  passed 
to  the  President.  Yice-President,  General  Secretary,  Record 
Secretary,  the  Executive,  the  Conveners  and  members  of  the 
Commissions,  the  Xosa  and  Zulu  Choirs,  and  to  the  Principals 
and  workers  at  Lovedale,  St.  Matthew's  and  Mapumulo.  whose 
efforts  had  contributed  so  largely  to  the  success  of  the  City  Hal! 
meetings. 

Place  of  Meeting  in  1915. 

Conference  agreed  to  meet  in  Natal  in  1915. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. 

The  minutes  of  this  session  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Close  of  the  Ordinary  Business  Meetings  of  Conference 

The  ordinary  business  meeting  of  the  Conference  then  closed 
with  the  singing  of  the  Doxology.  and  the  pronouncing  of  the 
Benediction  by  the  President. 

(Signed)  ARTHUR  J.  LEXXARD, 

President. 

JOHN  LENNOX, 

General  Secretary. 
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Tuesday,  c>th  July,  1912. 

The  Conference  met  both  forenoon  and  afternoon  for  spiri- 
tual fellowship  and  conference,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  Murray. 

At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session  the  Conference  finally 
adjourned. 

Closed  with  praise  and  prayer. 

(Signed)         ARTHUR  J.  LENNARD, 
President, 

JOHN  LENNOX, 

General  Secretary. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  EXECUTIVE. 


The  Executive  met  at  the  close  of  the  Conference  and  made 
the  following  arrangements  : — 

1.  Appointment    of   Sub-committee. — In     accordance 
with  Art.  IX  (5)  of  the  Constitution,  the  following  were 
appointed  to  form  the  Sub-committee  of  Executive:  The 
President,  the  Vice-President,  the  General  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  the  Record  Secretary,  and  Revs.  W.  C.  Wil- 
loughby,  H.  Kuschke,  and  E.  Jacottet. 

2.  The  following  ladies  were  co-opted  with  a  view 
especially  to  work  affecting  Native  women  and  girls :  Miss 
Ferguson,  Miss  Solomon,  Miss  Rose  Innes,    Mrs.    Mac- 
kenzie, Mrs.  Brebner,  Mrs.  H.  Sprigg,  and  Mrs.  Kropf. 

3.  It  was  agreed  that  whenever  it  may  be  desirable 
to  make  any  representations  to  the    Union    Government, 
after  consultation  with  the  Executive,    the    members    in 
Johannesburg  and  Pretoria    and    the    standing    sub-com- 
mittee shall  act  when  the  Government  is  in  Pretoria,  and 
the  members  resident  in  Cape  Town    and    Stellenbosch, 
with  the  sub-committee,  shall  act  when  the  Government  is 
in  Cape  Town,  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Briscoe  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Gibson 
acting  as  Conveners  of  the  respective  sections. 

4.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Report  of  the  Conference 
be  sent  to  those  who  are  not  members  of  Conference  for 
is.  6d.  post  free. 
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ADDRESS  BY  THE  RETIRING  PRESIDENT. 
REV.  R.  HENRY  DYKE. 


Three  years  have  passed  since  last  we  ••vere  gathered  together 
in  conference,  and  in  now  assembling,  I  am  sure  it  is  with  hearts 
full  of  gratitude  for  the  preserving  care  and  the  ever-present 
mercies  vouchsafed  to  us  by  the  Lord  during  that  time.  No 
event  has  taken  place  to  stay  the  work  allotted  to  us.  Steady 
progress  has  been  made  in  our  respective  fields.  Educational 
and  evangelistic  efforts  have  been  considerably  developed.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  these  three  years  have  brought  about  great 
indeed,  epoch-making,  changes  for  South  Africa.  Its  political 
arrangements  have  been  transformed,  and  that  with  a  complete- 
ness and  rapidity  scarcely  realised  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
Political  speculation  and  ideals  have  been  quickly  taken  from  the 
realm  of  theory  and  pressed  to  a  definite,  practical  issue,  with 
the  result  that  the  four  States  of  former  days  have  been  fu^ed 
into  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  And  with  that  great  example 
set.  there  seems  to  be  a  craving  after  union  all  around.  Not  only 
is  this  the  case  in  the  political  world,  but  in  shipping,  banking, 
and  commercial  circles  generally  there  have  been  important  and 
far-reaching  amalgamations  and  consolidations.  Agricultural 
interests  are  being  unified,  labourists  are  unifying  and  making 
their  power  felt,  and  has  not  the  unification  of  educational 
matters  had  a  considerable  share  of  attention  of  late? 

UNIFICATION  EFFORTS. 

In  the  religious  world  efforts  at  unification  have  been  made 
by  some  of  the  Churches  of  South  Africa,  and  in  our  own 
domain,  that  of  missions,  we  have  been  busy.  Have  we  not  been 
wonderfully  drawn  together?  Have  we  not  had  a  splendid 
example  of  what  might  be  in  the  great  World's  Conference  held 
in  Edinburgh  two  years  ago?  Those  of  us  whose  privilege  it 
was  to  be  present  at  those  meetings  will  never  forget  the  mar- 
vellous feeling  of  unity  that  was  there  manifested  between  those 
2.000  delegates  gathered  from  every  corner  of  the  earth,  and 
from,  every  tribe  and  nation.  It  gave  us  at  times  the  impression 
that  the  answer  to  our  daily  prayer  was  being  fulfilled,  for  in 
that  unity  of  the  brethren  there  assembled,  we  felt  that  His  Will 
was  being  done  on  Earth,  as  it  is  in  Heaven,  and  I  believe  I  am 
right  in  saying,  that  those  who  were  present  derived  even  more 
good  from  the  deep  feeling  of  unity  with  all  the  regions,  king- 
doms, and  dominions  of  Christendom  than  from  the  individual 
addresses  that  were  delivered.  We  were  sure  that  this  was 
pleasing  to  the  Lord.  The  spirit  of  unity  was  bringing  upon  the 
servants  of  the  Master  the  gift  promised  by  Jesus  on  the  eve  of 
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His  death,  and  which  was  in  the  first  place  realised  fifty  days 
later,  when  the  disciples  were  assembled  with  one  accord  in  one 
place,  and  which  has  been  manifested  at  various  times  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  From  that  Edinburgh  Confer- 
ence many  returned  to  their  fields  of  labour  cheered  and  streng- 
thened by  their  experiences  during  those  notable  ten  days  of 
intercourse. 

BOND  OF  UNION. 

May  it  be  given  to  us,  met  here  in  this  place,  to  realise  in  like 
manner  that  bond  of  union  which  will  make  us  strong,  and  bring 
down  upon  the  mission  field  of  South  Africa  a  great  out-pouring 
of  the  Spirit.  And  especially  may  it  give  us  the  power  to  cope 
in  a  practical  manner,  with  some  of  the  difficulties  that  hinder 
our  efforts  after  cohesion ;  and  deal  with  the  newer  problems 
raised  by  recent  events.  Returning  to  South  Africa  and  the 
great  political  event  which  will  ever  live  in  history,  let  us  con- 
sider (as  it  is  our  paramount  duty  to  do)  what  it  mean>>  for 
missions?  Or,  in  other  words,  what  does  it  mean  for  the  Natives 
to  whom  we  are  sent,  and  for  whom  we  are  spending  our  lives? 
(Applause.)  A  few  days  ago  a  public  speaker  stated  that  the 
Union  was  not  made  for  the  Xatives,  but  for  the  Whites,  and 
that  more  and  more  South  Africa  was  to  be  a  white  man's 
country.  This  is  a  doctrine  Very  generally  accepted,  and  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  gulf  of  racial  difference  is  intended  to  be 
>videned  and  deepened,  and  all  is  being  worked  out  to  that  end 
What  is  the  natural  effect  of  this?  It  seems  to  be  that  the 
Coloured  races  are  being  forced  into  a  union  of  their  own.  which 
they  had  not  hitherto  contemplated,  and  which  ere  long  ( for  good 
or  ill)  may  shape  itself  into  a  closer  and  stronger  confederation 
than  is  expected.  Instead  of  carrying  the  black  man  along  with 
the  white,  in  the  development  of  the  union  principle,  the  colour 
bars  lately  erected  will  create  a  great  nnd  compact  party  which 
will  have  to  be  dealt  with  some  day. 

DANCKROUS  CiKorxn. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  considered  to  be  treading  on  dangerous 
ground  in  introducing  this  question  here ;  but  I  feel  that  I  am 
justified  in  doing  it,  because  I  am  convinced  that  we  missionaries 
have  a  part  to  play  here,  and  a  most  responsible  part.  Whether 
we  will  it  or  not,  and  however  much  we  may  dislike  the  idea  of 
being  mixed  up  in  what  may  appear  to  be  party  politics,  the 
purely  social  aspect  of  the  Natives'  case  is  so  prominent  that  we 
cannot  escape  the  responsibility  of  taking  our  legitimate  share  in 
safeguarding  the  welfare  of  our  people.  We  cannot  help  our- 
selves, for  we  stand  between  these  two  opposing  forces,  and  the 
problem  that  lies  before  us  is  how  to  bridge  the  gulf  thus  being 
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deepened  by  colour  bars,  squatters'  laws,  and  similar  limitations 
By  keeping  silent  at  such  a  time  we  may  be  incurring  a  greater 
i  esponsibility  than  by  speaking  and  seeking  to  influence  botli  sides 
of  the  contending  parties.  (Hear,  hear.)  \\'ho  knows  the 
Native  better  than  those  who  live  among  them?  Who  have  their 
confidence,  and  who  are  best  able  to  voice  their  sometimes  inar- 
ticulate desires?  (Applause.)  Representation  is  denied  them 
in  the  assemblies  of  South  Africa.  Their  voice  cannot  be  heard, 
but  missionary  associations  can.  By  watching  the  events  of  the 
day  they  can  send  forth  notes  of  warning  in  matters  which  affect 
ihe  social  interests  of  the  Natives.  Some  such  questions  are  to 
be  dealt  with  by  this  Conference.  May  we  be  wisely  guided  in 
treating  these  matters,  and  may  we  endeavour  to  reach  some 
practical  unity  of  purpose,  that  will  give  weight  to  our  voice 
when  it  has  to  be  heard.  (Hear,  hear.) 

RIGHTS  OF  NATIVES. 

It  is  with  thankfulness  that  we  hear  assurances  being  given 
by  those  occupying  responsible  positions  in  the  land.  We  are 
told  that  the  rights  of  the  Natives  will  be  protected,  and  that 
justice  will  be  given  to  them.  All,  however,  will  depend  upon 
what  may  be  considered  right  and  just,  and  also  upon  the  spirit 
which  will  animate  those  who  put  these  principles  into  operation 
We  can  at  present  only  express  our  gratitude  for  the  good  inten- 
tions, and  wait  to  see  their  realisation.  What  this  Conference 
should  assert  is  that  it  considers  itself  the  friend  of  the  Native, 
and  that  it  will  be  ready  to  plead  his  cause  when  occasion  offers. 
But  whilst  doing  this,  it  should  at  the  same  time  make  it  quite 
clear  that  its  members  recognise  fully  that  they  are  citizens  of 
this  Southern  Commonwealth,  and  as  such  have  the  right  to 
speak,  for  they  have  the  best  interests  of  South  Africa  at  heart. 
They  see  the  danger  ahead,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  signal  it  to  their 
compatriots.  The  Native  question  is  without  doubt  the  most 
serious  that  our  legislators  have  to  deal  with.  Whites  and  Blacks 
are  in  the  land ;  they  are  both  here  to  remain.  The  one  cannot 
do  without  the  other.  The  segregation  advocated  by  some  in  it< 
most  complete  form  is  an  impossibility,  for  were  the  Natives  of 
South  Africa  sent  beyond  the  Zambesi,  other  labour  from  bevond 
the  seas  would  have  to  be  introduced.  We  have  had  an  example 
of  what  that  might  bnng  about,  and  die  termination  of  that 
experiment  was  a  relief  to  every  well-wisher  of  the  land.  Partial 
segregation  has  been  proposed,  but  at  this  period  in  the  events  of 
South  Africa  it  can  only  be  very  partial.  Had  larger  reserves 
been  retained  for  the  Natives,  it  could  have  been  done  with 
greater  success,  but  it  i>  now  almost  too  late  to  bring  about  such 
an  arrangement — the  entanglement  is  too  intricate. 
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SOLVING  THE  PROBLEM. 

White  and  Black  must  live  togethei,  and  he  will  be  a  wise 
man  who  can  solve  the  problem  as  to  how  best  this  is  to  be 
brought  about.  Nature  has  herself  created  certain  distinct 
limits,  which  neither  Black  nor  \\  hite  would  like  to  see  removed. 
This  particular  gulf  of  separation  will  exist;  we  cannot  fill  it  up, 
but  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  it  does  not  become  so  wide  that  com- 
munication can  only  be  had  with  danger  to  both  parties.  I  have 
therefore  used  advisedly  the  term  "  bridging  over  "  the  gulf. 
What  seems  to  be  quite  certain  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  among 
other  arrangements,  provision  must  be  made  whereby  the  Native 
can  make  his  needs  and  wants  known.  A  principle  that  goes 
with  civilisation  is  that  taxation  carries  with  it  the  natural  corol- 
lary of  representation.  Unless  this  safety  valve  is  provided  in 
some  form  or  other,  mischief  is  bound  to  ensue.  It  is  not  by 
trampling  upon  a  large  section  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  State  that 
the  other  section  can  prosper.  It  is  not  by  degrading  three- 
quarters  of  the  people  of  the  sub-continent  that  the  ruling  quarter 
can  escape  the  evil  of  contamination  brought  about  by  that 
degradation.  For  their  own  sakes,  the  European  portion  must 
use  every  endeavour  to  civilise,  educate,  and  raise  those  with 
whom  they  are  bound  to  come  in  contact.  (Applause.) 

THE  WTHEELS  OF  TIME. 

The  outcome  of  this  will  not  be  seen  in  one  generation.  The 
wheels  of  time  grind  slow,  but  they  grind  exceeding  sure.  The 
safe  course  is  to  recognise  the  difficulty,  and  to  prepare  for  the 
future  by  every  means  that  God  places  at  our  disposal.  It  has 
been  said  in  the  finding  of  the  Commission  on  Native  Affairs 
in  1905 — a  Commission  composed  of  the  keenest  men  of  affairs,, 
not  missionaries — "  that  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  Native 
there  is  available  no  influence  like  that  of  religious  belief."  It 
therefore  devolves  upon  us,  as  the  leaders  in  the  religious  matters 
which  affect  the  native,  to  be  not  only  zealous  for  the  cause,  but 
to  be  wise  and  prudent,  and  to  use  the  forces  of  combination 
and  co-operation  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  great  and  responsi- 
ble duty.  And  this  thought  leads  me  to  touch  on  one  or  two 
points  affecting  the  immediate  utility  of  our  own  organisations. 
Is  it  not  time  that  we  as  fellow-workers  should  sink  all  little 
prejudices  engendered  by  preconceived  ideas,  having  their  origin 
in  historical  events,  with  which  the  Natives  around  us  are  not 
affected  in  any  way  ?  Is  the  fact  that  one  community  of  mis- 
sionaries cannot  communicate  at  the  Lord's  Table  with  another 
not  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  Native,  leading  him  to 
depreciate  the  essential  doctrine  of  brotherly  love?  And  what 
can  we  further  think  of  the  Christians,  who  own  one  Master, 
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and  one  Lord,  entering  into  one  another's  spheres  of  labour,  and 
ignoring  all  Christian  feeling  and  susceptibility  in  order  to 
bring  to  their  own  little  denomination  a.  few  units  who  could 
have  been  left  well  enough  to  the  spiritual  care  of  those  who 
were  already  at  work  among  them  ? 

THEORY  TO  PRACTICK. 

These  unseemly  contentions  have  done,  and  are  doing,  more 
evil  than  any  of  us  here  realise.  Is  it  not  possible  for  us  now 
to  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  those  who  brought  the  Constitu- 
tion of  South  Africa  from  vague  theory  into  practice?  For 
eight  years  (that  is.  since  the  Johannesburg  Conference^  we 
have  theorised,  but  have  not  produced  the  results  that  were 
expected.  \Yill  this  Conference  not  grapple  with  the  problem, 
and  devise  some  means  by  which  we  can  come  to  some  real 
unity  of  action  ?  Could  it  not  give  greater  powers  to  its  Com- 
missions on  Comity  and  Arbitration?  Could  the  governing 
boards  of  the  various  societies  not  be  induced  by  their  representa- 
tives, here  present,  to  approve  of  these  Commissions,  sanction- 
ing (with  perhaps,  certain  reservations)  their  action,  and  thus 
enabling  them  to  deal  effectively,  whether  by  mediation  or  other- 
wise, with  the  difficulties  on  the  disputed  field  5  By  this  means  a 
better  redistribution  of  forces  could  be  brought  about,  and  regions 
now  unoccupied  would  soon  be  brought  under  the  influence  of 
the  Gospel. 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  Conference  should  be  the  most 
important  of  any  that  has  met  in  South  Africa,  because  it  i>.  as 
it  were,  a  continuation  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference.  It  can 
only  reach  that  importance  provided  it  carries  out  the  ^ugges- 
tions  made  by  the  Edinburgh  Conference,  which  were  eminently 
practical.  Let  our  action  then  be  definite  and  practical,  and  with 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  great  good  will  be  brought  about,  not 
only  for  South  Africa,  but  for  the  lands  beyond  the  seas.  ¥«*, 
beyond  the  seas,  for  I  hardly  think  some  of  us  realise  what  the 
effect  of  meetings  such  as  these  have  upon  the  churches  which 
have  sent  us  out  here  as  missionaries,  but  you  may  understand 
this  better  if  you  will  ponder  the  weighty  words  spoken  by  Dr. 
Carnegie  Simpson,  when  addresing  the  United  Free  A>*emh!y. 
which  met  last  month  in  Edinburgh,  where  the  proposal  to  reunite 
into  one  the  two  great  churches  of  Scotland  was  being  discussed. 
This  is  what  he  said:  "The  Home  Church  receives  from  foreign 
missions  much  more  than  it  realises.  Take  the  idea  of  unity. 
which  is  so  greatly  arresting  the  imagination  of  Church  people 
at  home.  What  has  brought  that  home?  The  mission  field  has 
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done  it.  It  is  there  that  Church  people  have  learned  the  need 
of  unity,  and  the  possibility  of  unity.  The  mission  field  has  also 
set  an  example  in  the  organisation  of  work,  adaptability  to  the 
claims  of  new  situations,  sacrifice,  and  heroism." 

NEED  OF  RESPONSIBILITY. 

Do  these  words  not  lay  on  us  a  new  responsibility?  Are 
our  decisions  at  this  Conference  to  hinder  or  advance  that 
glorious  effort,  which  has  been  so  earnestly  and  eloquently 
advocated  in  the  land  of  the  Covenantors?  Shall  we  not  sink 
our  differences  and  lay  aside  matters  which  hitherto  we  may  have 
considered  as  of  utmost  importance,  but  which,  in  the  Great 
Hereafter  will  be  shown  by  the  Master  to  be  non-essential  ?  Shall 
we  not  so  act  that  the  world  will  have  a  lasting  proof  of  our 
unity  in  the  Lord  Jesus?  By  doing  this  we  shall  be  honouring; 
Him  who  sent  us  here  to  labour  and  witness  for  Him. 


REPORT   OF   COMMISSION    I. 


SURVEY  AND  OCCUPATION. 


Scope  and  Efforts  of  the  Commission. 

At  the  Kingwilliamstown  meeting  in  September ;  1911, 
it  was  resolved : 

"  To  appoint  a  Commission  on  Survey  and  Occupation 
representative  of  the  various  South  African  Mission 
Fields,  whose  duties  shall  be:  (i)  To  deal  with  the  data 
before  the  meeting  under  the  heading  'Demarcation'; 
and  (2)  to  collect  and  deal  with  further  data,  with  a  view 
to  instituting  an  exhaustive  enquiry  into  the  survey  and 
occupation  of  the  S.  A.  Mission  Fields." 

The  signatories  to  the  present  Report,  who  were  appointed 
members  of  the  Commission  on  Survey  and  Occupation,  issued  a 
questionnaire  covering  what  they  conceived  to  be  tht  most  impor- 
tant points  of  the  subject  assigned  them;  which  questionnaire 
was  sent  to  representative  missionaries  of  the  Societies  at  work 
in  the  different  fields.  For  the  Natal  field  a  special  question- 
naire was  issued ;  and  to  the  two  appeals  some  fifty  missionaries 
of  wide  experience  responded.  These  fifty  replies  (approxi- 
mately), together  with  the  "Demarcation"  data  already  in 
hand,  and  some  special  information  obtained  in  answer  to 
direct  requests,  form  a  body  of  facts  and  opinions  sufficiently 
large,  in  your  Commission's  estimate,  to  justify  them  in  basing 
the  following  Report  thereon. 
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A.     THE  FIELD  SURVEYED. 

The  field  embraced  in  our  purview  is  South  Africa, 
geographically  considered — that  is,  not  merely  the  Provinces  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  but  the  whole  sub-continent  lying 
to  the  south  of  the  Zambesi  and  Cunene  Rivers,  and  containing, 
in  addition  to  the  Union:  German  South- West  Africa,  Southern 
Rhodesia,  Portuguese  East  Africa  ( south  of  the  Zambesi), 
Basutoland,  and  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate.  In  the  field 
thus  defined  we  may,  from  the  point  of  view  of  occupation,  dis- 
tinguish mission  areas  of  four  kinds — (i)  Unoccupied  Areas, 
(2)  Inadequately  Occupied  Areas,  (3)  Sufficiently  Occupied 
Areas,  and  (4)  Congested  Areas.  It  must  be  premised,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  merely  a  classification  for  convenience'  sake, 
and  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure 
unanimity  as  to  the  grouping  of  individual  areas  under  the 
suggested  headings. 

i.  Unoccupied  Areas. 

To  the  Unoccupied  Areas  we  must  reckon : 

(a)  The  extreme  northern   and  north-eastern   portions   of 
German  South-West  Africa,  where  are  situated    (according  to 
information  supplied  by  one    of    the    members    of    the  Finnish 
Missionary     Society)     the     following    tribes,     as    yet     wholly 
unevangelised :  the  Ombarante  and  Ombenge  tribes,  whose  num- 
bers are  estimated  at  40,000;  and  the  Ombandja  tribe,  also  esti- 
mated at  40,000.       Allowing    that    perhaps    the    half  of  these 
numbers  are  settled  in  Portuguese  West  Africa    and  therefore 
lie  beyond  our  field  of  view,    we   may    set   down  40,000  as  the 
number  of     heathen  in  this  field  who  are  still  without  a  mis- 
sionary. 

(b)  That  portion  of  Southern  Rhodesia  lying  between  the 
Shangani  and   Hunyani   Rivers,  comprising  the   Sebungwe  dis- 
trici,   with   portions  of  the   Bubi,   Gwelo  and   Hartley  districts. 
Except  along  the  Bulawayo-Salisbury  railway  line  this  area,  with 
a  population  of  approximately  70,000.  is  wholly  unoccupied. 

(c)  The  south-east  portion  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  sloping 
towards  the  Limpopo  River,  and  comprising  practically  the  whole 
of  the  Tuli  district  and  large  parts  of  the  Belingwe  district,  and 
carrying    a    population    of    something    like    55.000    natives,    is 
wholly  unworked. 

(d)  The  largest  unoccupied    area    in    the    sub-continent    is 
Portuguese  East  Africa.     South  of  the  Limpopo  River  this  area 
may  be  said  to  be  in  some  sense  occupied  ;  but  north  of  that  river, 
as  far  as  the  Zambesi,  mission-work  has  only  been  commenced  in 
certain  districts.     The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  making  an 
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attempt  to  evangelise  the  Inhambane  district  by  out-station 
work,  and  the  Anglican  and  Free  Methodist  Churches  have  also 
established  missions  in  this  district. 

North  of  the  Sabi  River  and  south  of  the  Pungwe  we  find 
no   European   missionaries    (the    Beira   work   having   been   tem- 
porarily   relinquished),   though   the   A.B.C.F.M.    and    S.A.G.M 
are   doing  itinerating  on   a   small   but  utterly   insufficient   scale 
North  of  the  Pungwe  River  the  vast  native  population  is  abs< 
lutely  untouched  by  missionary  enort. 

2.  Insufficiently  Occupied  Areas. 

The  question  as  to  what  constitutes  adequate  occupation  is 
plainly  one  which  permits  of  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion. 
After  careful  consideration  we  venture  to  indicate  the  following 
areas  as  in  our  judgment  inadequately  occupied. 

(a)  Southern   Rhodesia:  All  portions  except  those  imme- 
diately bordering  on  the  lines  of  railway,  the  Victoria  District 
(D.R'    Church),    and    the    Melsetter    District     (A.B.C.F.M.). 
[N.B. — The  total  native  population    of    Southern    Rhodesia    is 
officially  estimated  at  692,000.] 

(b)  Portuguese  East    Africa,   lying  between  the   Limpopo 
and  Sabi  Rivers  (already  mentioned  above:  id). 

(c)  With  reference    to   the    districts    in    the    Bechuanaland 
Protectorate,  occupied    by    the    Batauana  tribe  and  the  Bakoba 
riverine  tribe  (  10.000  strong)  ;  the  territory  in  North  Transvaal, 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  Zoutspansberg  range,  and  occupied  by  a 
portion  of  the  Bavenda  tribe;  Swaziland  and  Amatongaland,  the 
Lomagundi  and  the  Chibi  districts,  we  hold  that,  though  they 
are  at  the  present  moment  inadequately  occupied,  the  Societies 
already  at  work  will  soon  be  able  to  overtake  their  responsibili- 
ties in  effective  fashion. 

• 

3.  Congested  Areas. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  Sufficiently  Occupied  Areas, 
as  it  is  apparent  that  after  the  elimination  of  Classes  i  and  2 
(above),  we  arrive  at  the  areas  in  which  the  occupation  is  either 
sufficient  or  excessive.  We  turn,  therefore,  at  once  to  the  last 
class.  From  replies  received  to  the  questionnaire  it  would  appear 
that  congestion  of  workers  arises  (a)  in  cities  which  for  mining 
or  other  purposes  make  incessant  demand  for  a  large  and  con- 
tinual supply  of  native  labour;  and  (&)  in  country  areas  which, 
as  native  reserves  or  locations,  carry  necessarily  a  heavy  native 
population.  Grouping  these  two  classes  together  our  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  the  following  areas  are  held  by  representative 
missionaries  to  be  congested : — 
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1 i )  Natal  and  portion  of  Zululand  ; 

(2)  East  Griqualand ; 

(3)  The  Cis-kei. 

All  other  areas  and  fields,  not  enumerated  under  one  of  the 
three  headings  above  may  be  looked  upon  as  sufficiently  occupied. 

[N.B.—It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  in  this  Report  generally,  and 
in  the  above  classification  of  fields  in  particular,  we  take  cognisance 
only  of  the  Native,  as  distinguished  from  the  Coloured,  population 
of  South  Africa.] 


B.     QUESTIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  OCCUPATION. 

The  Edinburgh  Conference,  as  is  well  known,  gave  as  its 
judgment  on  the  South  African  situation  that  "  the  number  of 
European  missionaries  in  the  field  would  be  adequate  for  the 
work,  if  only  they  were  properly  distributed."  With  a  view  to 
testing  to  some  extent  the  accuracy  of  this  judgment,  we  would 
direct  attention  to  certain  questions  that  stand  connected  with 
adequate  occupation. 

1.  Congestion. 

As  has  been  explained  above,  several  of  our  correspondents 
have  specified  certain  sections  of  the  S.A.  Mission  field  as  being, 
in  their  opinion,  occupied  to  excess.  Nevertheless,  the  enquiry 
may  not  be  wholly  superfluous  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  there 
are  any  congested  areas  in  the  South  African  field.  Without 
now  attempting  to  determine  precisely  what  proportion  of 
workers  to  population  constitutes  congestion — a  question  which 
it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  answer  with  finality — we  may 
express  our  conviction  that  the  congestion,  if  any,  consists  not  so 
much  in  an  excess  of  missionary  workers  as  in  an  exce- 
missionary  agencies.  None  of  our  correspondents  complain  that 
their  own  Society  is  over-staffed ;  though  sometimes  it  is  sug- 
gested that  there  is  over-staffing  in  the  case  of  the  contiguous 
Society.  When  it  comes  to  comparing  the  actual  aggregate 
number  of  European  workers  with  the  number  of  natives  within 
1heir  reach,  the  complaint  seems  to  be  general  th.it  the  workers 
cannot  effectively  overtake  the  work.  The  Rand  is  held  with 
considerable  unanimity  to  be  a  congested  area;  and  yet  one  of 
our  informants  for  that  field  reports  that  "  though  in  one  or  two 
compounds  the  missionary  force  is  excessive,  in  others  very  little 
is  done."  Again,  as  an  instance  of  congestion  in  country  areas. 
Xatal  is  taken  co  be  the  locus  classicus  for  South  Africa  •  hut  one 
"i  the  correspondents  from  this  field  stoutly  protests  against  any 
proposal  to  reduce  the  number  of  European  missionaries  labour- 
ing there  (who  now  total  approximately  250),  and  quote*  figures 
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to  show  that  each  missionary  has  (on  an  average^  7000  souls  as 
his  cure.  If  statements  and  figures  such  as  these  are  correct — 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  they  are  other  than 
accurate — the  dictum  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  missionary  force  in  South  Africa  cannot  be 
accepted  without  considerable  qualification.  The  most  we  can 
conclude  from  the  evidence  laid  before  us  is  that  South  Africa; 
needs,  not  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  missionaries,  whicW 
cannot  be  called  excessive,  but  a  reduction  of  the  number  of; 
Societies  labouring  in  the  more  congested  fields. 

2.  Evils  Resulting  from  the  Multiplication  of  Societies. 

1.  A   multiplicity  of    Societies   results    in    inevitable    over- 
lapping, and  renders  exceedingly  difficult,  if  it  does  not  wholly 
obstruct,  that  clear  delimitation  of  fields  which  is  so  necessary 
for  the  harmonious  and  progressive  development  of  the  Native 
Church  with  all  its  manifold  agencies.     If  the  ultimate  object  of 
all  missionary  endeavour  be — as  we  all  profess    it    to    be — the 
establishment   of    a    self -directing   and    self -propagating    Native 
Church,  then  this  Native  Church  should    possess    a    field    wide 
enough  to  allow  of  the  orderly  development  of  its  several  parts, 
and  compact  enough  for  all  those  parts  to  be  co-ordinated  into  an 
organic  whole.     In  cases  where  a  Society  is  surrounded  by  a 
large  number  of  other  bodies,    each    encroaching    on    territory 
which  should  be  worked  by  one  only,    the    two    desiderata    of 
sufficient  extent  and  sufficient  compactness    are    lost,    and    the 
Native  Church  cannot  develop  on  natural  lines. 

2.  A  multiplicity  of  Societies  in  a  confined  area  neutralises 
that  wise  and  firm  discipline  which  is  one  of  the  most  urgent 
requirements   in   a   Native   Church.        From  the   Report   of   the 
Edinburgh  Conference,  as  well  as  from  the  replies  elicited  by 
our  questionnaire,  it  is  clear  that  this  is  the  most  serious  of  the 
evils  attendant  upon  congestion    and    overlapping.       Unhappily, 
standards  of  discipline  vary  in  different  Societies,  and  it  is  hope- 
less to  expect  complete  uniformity.       More  unhappily  still,  the 
discipline  of  one  Society  is  not  always  respected  by  the  Society 
occupying  an  adjacent  area;  (or  perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to  say, 
"by  individual  members  of  the  adjacent   Society").       Where 
this  respect  for  another  Body's  discipline  is  lacking,  the  results 
are  calamitous.       Members  coming  from    another    Society    are 
enrolled  without  due  enquiry  or  the  production  of  the  necessary 
certificate;   discipline   is   relaxed;   suspicion    and    aloofness    are 
engendered  between  the  Societies  involved  ;  and  that  brotherly 
love  which  should  animate  all  fellow-labourers  in  the  same  great 
Cause  cannot  continue. 

3.  A  multiplicity  of  Societies  operating  in  a  restricted  area 
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tends  to  concentrate  all  the  thought  and  strength  of  the  individual 
Society  upon  the  task  of  conserving  its  own  members,  instead  of 
directing  a  large  portion  of  its  energy  towards  the  prosecution  of 
direct  evangelistic  work  among  the  heathen  farther  afield  From 
replies  received  it  is  unfortunately  only  too  evident  that  even  in 
the  oldest  and  most  adequately  occupied  fields  there  are  large 
splotches  of  absolute  heathenism.  One  reason  for  the  refusal  of 
these  heathen  masses  to  yield  to  the  solvent  of  Christianity  may 
perhaps  be,  that  in  the  policy  of  the  Societies  at  work  self-con- 
servation has  taken  the  place  of  self -propagation.  Some  mis- 
sionary workers,  both  European  and  Native,  have  allowed  their 
time  and  their  resources  to  be  absorbed  by  the  task  of  keeping 
a  jealous  watch  over  their  flocks,  lest  by  any  chance  they 
should  stray  into  alien  sheepfolds.  This  posture  of  defence 
over  against  other  Societies  should  be  exchanged  for  one  of 
aggression  over  against  the  forces  of  heathenism,  and  Chris- 
tianity in  South  Africa,  instead  of  being  stationary  or  nearly 
stationary,  will  move  on  from  strength  to  strength  and  from 
victory  to  victory. 

3.  Redistribution  of  Forces. 

'  The  number  of  European  missionaries  would  be  adequate 
if  only  they  were  properly  distributed."  Thus  the  Edinburgh 
Conference.  The  question  which  we  have  now  to  consider  is. 
whether  any  redistribution  of  forces  is  possible,  in  order  to  set 
workers  free  for  more  needy  fields.  In  the  over-occupied  areas, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  is  congestion  not  of  workers  but  of 
Societies.  The  question  before  us  may  therefore  be  reduced  to 
the  following  form :  Is  any  diminution  of  the  number  of  Societies 
operating  in  a  given  area  possible?  Is  it  possible,  for  example, 
to  eliminate  any  of  the  multitudinous  agencies  now  at  work  in 
Natal,  and  to  assign  them  a  field  in  Portuguese  East  Africa,  or 
in  the  unoccupied  districts  of  Southern  Rhodesia? 

To  this  question  we  make  answer,  after  careful  consideration 
of  the  opinions  of  missionaries  belonging  to  many  different 
Societies,  that  such  redistribution  is  possible,  but  rarely,  and  only 
when  certain  provisos  have  been  observed,  namely  :  The  evacua- 
tion of  a  field  by  any  given  Society — (a')  must  not  be  the  result 
of  outward  compulsion,  (fr)  must  be  by  mutual  agreement 
with  some  other  friendly  and  cognate  Society.  (c~)  must  consult 
the  wishes  of  the  Natives  who  are  to  be  transferred  and  I'd} 
must  involve  no  sacrifice  of  fundamental  principles. 

(a)  Missionaries  at  work  in  the  most  congested  field  in 
South  Africa,  namely  Natal,  have  stated  emphatically  that  they 
do  not  desire  the  interference  or  intervention  of  the  General 
Missionary  Conference,  or  of  any  Committee  or  Board,  in  a 
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matter  so  intricate  and  delicate  as  the  surrender  and  evacuation 
of  a  field.  No  Board  certainly  could  be  invested  with  sufficient 
authority  to  compel  evacuation ;  nor  would  any  wise  Board,  even 
if  it  possessed  such  authority,  venture  to  exercise  it  against  the 
desires  of  the  Society  that  is  called  upon  to  surrender  its  field. 
Once  it  is  clear  that  a  field  ought  to  be  transferred,  the  whole 
question  becomes,  not  one  of  compulsion,  but  of  suasion,  and 
suasion  of  the  most  delicate  kind. 

(&)  Evacuation  of  a  field  can  only  be  effected  by  mutual 
agreement  between  Societies  that  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
akin  to  each  other  in  doctrine,  church  government  and  methods 
of  work.  Voluntary  surrender  is  the  only  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem  of  evacuation.  Such  voluntary  surrenders  have 
occurred  from  time  to  time.  In  1907  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  took  over  from  the  Berlin  Mission  its  field  in  Mashona- 
land,  paying  the  sum  of  £1,750  for  the  immovable  property  of 
the  latter  Society ;  and  transfers  of  single  stations,  or  of  sections 
of  a  field,  have  taken  place  with  comparative  frequency 

(c)  Evacuation  or  surrender    that    does    not    consult    the 
wishes  of  the  native  constituency  concerned    is  foredoomed  to 
failure.       The  Natives  are,    as    a    rule,    strongly    averse    (and 
naturally  so)  to  being  handed  over    to    another    denomination. 
Unless  their  objections  can  be  removed    and    their    prejudice? 
soothed,  any  attempt  to  transfer  them,  in  defiance  of  their  wishes, 
would  merely  result  in  driving  them  into  Ethiopianism.     In  any 
proposal  of  evacuation  or  surrender  the  attitude  and  views  of 
the   Natives   concerned   constitute    probably    the    most    difficult 
portion  of  the  whole  intricate  problem. 

(d)  Finally,  it  goes  without  saying  that  Societies  that  decide 
to  effect  the  transference  of  a  field  from  one  to  the  other  should 
exercise  the  greatest  care  that  no  fundamental    principles    are 
thereby  violated.   If  one  Society  cannot  assume  control  of  a  sur- 
rendered field  without  throwing  doubt  upon  the  doctrines  of  the 
evacuating  Society,  or  questioning  the  validity  of  its  sacraments, 
then  such  transference  should  not  take  place;  and  the  recusant 
Society  should  plead  that  evacuation  would  involve  too  great  a 
sacrifice  of  principles,  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered. 

It  is  evident  that  the  application  of  the  principle  here  laid 
down  would  in  many  cases  make  the  surrender  and  transference 
of  fields  a  matter  of  impossibility.  Such  is  actually  the  case. 
We  must  face  the  fact  that  there  are  Societies  which  cannot,  bv 
their  very  creed  and  constitution,  surrender  their  converts  to 
other  Societies.  The  beliefs  which  they  profess,  the  methods 
which  they  pursue,  and  the  ideals  which  they  cher'sh.  alike  forbid 
such  a  step.  It  is  well  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  when  con- 
sidering the  complicated  problem  of  Redistribution.  No  redis- 
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tribution  of  forces  or  rearrangement  of  fields  that  savours  of  an 
attempt  to  override  the  convictions  of  any  Society — whether  we 
call  those  convictions  principles,  or  stigmatise  them  as  prejudices 
— can  be  looked  upon  as  in  any  sense  a  solution  of  the  question 
of  congestion. 

4    Demarcation  within  Congested  Areas. 

If  it  be  found  that  the  evacuation  of  populous  fields  by  one 
or  by  several  Societies  is  impossible  on  any  large  scale,  the  ques- 
tion emerges  whether  within  such  fields  a  demarcation  of  boun- 
daries between  the  various  Societies  is  practicable.  Your 
Committee  has  learnt  with  great  pleasure,  from  the  evidence 
submitted  to  it,  that  in  many  cases — in  the  majority  of  cases 
perhaps — Societies  have  come  to  a  mutual  agreement  as  to 
boundaries,  and  that  such  agreements  have,  as  a  rule,  been 
honourably  observed.  But  even  in  cases  where  competing 
Societies  have  not  been  able  to  agree  as  to  definite  lines  of 
demarcation,  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  method  of 
t-uasion  should  be  adopted ;  and  only  after  all  attempts  to  arrive 
at  a  mutually  acceptable  demarcation  have  fu'led,  and  the 
Societies  in  question  so  desire,  should  the  services  of  an  Arbiter 
or  an  Arbitration  Board  be  called  in,  whose  decision  shall  be 
binding  on  all  parties. 

The  replies  we  have  received  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
at  this  late  stage  in  the  history  of  missionary  occupation,  demar- 
cation is  only  practicable  upon  a  small  scale  and  within  restricted 
areas.  What  distance  should  separate  the  stations  or  out- 
stations  of  one  Society  from  those  of  another,  is  a  question  upon 
which  opinions  diverge  very  considerably.  One  correspondent 
desires  a  25-mile  radius ;  others  would  be  satisfied  with  a  5-mile 
or  even  a  3-mile  radius.  As  to  the  great  mining  centres,  the 
opinion  is  expressed  by  one  informant  that  two  missionary 
agencies  to  a  compound  is  an  amply  sufficient  provision  No 
hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  limits  to  be  assigned 
to  any  Society  in  a  given  field.  The  question  is  a  local  one,  that 
varies  with  local  conditions,  and  must  in  the  last  resort  be  locally 
decided. 

What  we  desire  to  emphasise,  however,  is  the  important 
principle  that,  once  lines  of  demarcation  have  been  agreed  upon, 
they  should  be  most  rigidly  respected.  The  transgression  of 
boundaries  is  generally  due  to  the  action  of  over-zealous  native 
agents,  who  insist  upon  following  up  their  converts,  even  when 
the  latter  have  settled  in  an  area  which  by  priority  of  occupation, 
by  prescription  or  by  agreement,  belongs  to  another  Society, 
Such  action  on  the  part  of  irresponsible  native  agents  should  be 
resolutely  opposed  by  all  who  are  'anxious  for  the  promotion  of 
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a  spirit  of  more  generous  missionary  comity.  It  would  be  well 
if  Societies  in  general  kept  a  careful  watch  over  the  actions  of 
their  native  evangelists,  and  endeavoured  to  restrain  an  excess 
of  zeal  which  may  endanger  the  harmonious  relations  subsisting 
between  two  otherwise  friendly  denominations. 


C.     THE  FORWARD  MOVEMENT 

To  return  once  more  to  the  Edinburgh  dictum — "  the  number 
of  European  missionaries  in  the  field  would  be  adequate  for  the 
work,  if  only  they  were  properly  distributed  " — we  have  seen 
reason  to  question  the  accuracy  of  this  verdict.  For.  first,  it  is 
based  upon  the  tacit  assumption  that  the  redistribution  of  forces 
is  a  matter  that  can  be  adjusted  with  a  consultation  or  two  and 
a  few  strokes  of  the  pen.  But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  very  far 
.from  being  the  case,  and  the  redistribution  of  forces,  instead  of 
being  an  easy  matter,  is  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  task  to 
which  this  Conference,  or  any  Society  or  Board  in  the  sub- 
continent, could  address  itself.  Then,  secondly,  evidence  can  be 
produced  to  show  that,  even  in  the  most  fully  occupied  areas, 
the  missionary  force  is  not  in  excess  of  the  clamant  needs  of  the 
field ;  so  that,  even  were  any  Society  willing  to  set  a  proportion 
of  its  workers  free  for  fresh  effort  in  unentered  fields,  such 
workers  could  ill  be  spared  from  a  staff  that,  as  it  is  finds  all  its 
energies  fully  taxed. 

But  though  the  Edinburgh  judgment  cannot  be  endorsed 
without  grave  qualification,  it  suggests  a  duty  that  has  not  yet 
'been  faced  with  courage  and  determination  by  the  missionary 
agencies  now  at  work  in  South  Africa.  That  duty  is  the 
adequate  evangelisation  of  every  portion  of  the  sub-continent. 
This  duty  devolves  primarily  upon  the  Societies  already  at  work 
in  the  country.  They  have  some  preliminary  acquaintance  with 
the  still  unoccupied  fields ;  they  are  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
work  among  Bantu  peoples ;  they  are  averse  to  any  addition  to 
the  number  of  Societies  already  operating  in  the  sub-continent; 
and  they  can  undertake  new  work  in  areas  contiguous  to  their 
present  field  with  the  minimum  of  extra  cost.  Plainly,  then,  the 
duty  of  inaugurating  a  Forward  Movement  into  the  unevan- 
gelised  areas  of  South  Africa  rests  upon  the  Societies  represented 
at  this  Conference. 

1.  The   Unoccupied  and  Semi-occupied  Fields. 

The  situation  of  these  fields  was  sufficiently  described  at  the 
commencement  of  this  Report.  One  observation  only  need  be 
made  at  this  stage.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  reveal  the  fact 
that  the  unoccupied  and  partly  occupied  fields  are  almost  all 
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malarial  districts.  This  fact  sufficiently  explains  the  reason  of 
their  tardy  occupation,  though  it  does  not  wholly  excuse  it.  For 
though  the  climate  of  the  Portuguese  East  African  littoral,  and 
of  the  Zambesi,  Limpopo  and  Sabi  valleys,  is  unhealthy  to  a 
degree,  that  does  not  prevent  the  trader,  the  miner  the  hunter 
and  the  government  official  from  settling  in  those  malarial  areas. 
Where  these  are  ready  to  take  the  risks  of  a  sojourn  under 
pestilential  conditions,  the  emissaries  of  the  Cross  ought  surely 
not  to  hold  back. 

These  low-lying,  but  fertile  and  densely-populated  areas  are 
a  challenge  to  the  Societies  at  work  in  South  Africa  to  move 
forward  and  take  possession.  "  There  remaineth  yet  very  much 
land  to  be  possessed."  A  large  portion  of  the  task  we  have 
conjointly  undertaken  has  not  so  much  as  even  been  attempted. 
Let  us  summarise  what  was  said  at  the  commencement  of  this 
Report  as  to  the  numbers  settled  in  unoccupied  and  semi-occupied 
territory  as  follows: — 

Portuguese  East  Africa,    South   of    Zambesi    (ex- 
cluding district  of  Lourengo  Marques)    .  .    .  .  1,250.0x30 
Southern  Rhodesia   (areas  specified  above)    . .    .  .  125.000 
German   South-West  Africa 40.000 


1,415.000 

Thus  there  are  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  heathen,  in  the  com- 
paratively well-manned  Mission  Field  of  South  Africa,  who  are 
untouched  by,  and  beyond  the  reach  of,  the  regular  missionary 
agencies  of  the  country. 

2.  Ways  and  Means  of  Occupation. 

The  General  Missionary  Conference  of  1909  gave  its 
general  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  Occupation  laid  down  in  a 
paper  on  "  The  Delimitation  of  Unoccupied  and  Partially 
Occupied  Territory  "  that  was  read  before  it.  These  principles 
were  as  follows:  (a)  The  Societies  that  should  advance  into 
unoccupied  territory  are  those  that  are  nearest  in  geographical 
situation  and  linguistic  affinity;  and  (M  Failing  these,  any  other 
Societies,  alreadv  at  work  elsewhere  in  South  Africa,  and  that 
are  able  and  willing,  should  be  invited  or  permitted  to  occupy. 

To  illustrate  this,  we  would  make  the  following  practical 
suggestion :  That  this  Conference,  as  the  most  representative 
body  of  missionaries  in  South  Africa,  approach  the  Boards  of 
the  following  Societies  with  the  definite  and  urgent  request  to 
state  whether  they  are  prepared,  within  (say)  the  next  three 
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years,  to  enter  the  following  unoccupied  fields,  with  a  view  to 
adequate  occupation : — 

German  South-West  Africa — The  Finnish  Missionary 
Society  and  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society. 

Southern  Rhodesia:  Sebungwe  district  and  adjacent 
parts — The  London  Missionary  Society. 

Southern  Rhodesia:  Lomagundi  district  and  adjacent 
parts — The  Wesleyan  Alissionary  Society. 

Southern  Rhodesia:  Chibi  district  and  adjacent  parts — 
The  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

Portuguese  East  Africa:  Tete  district  (South  of  Zam- 
besi)— The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Portuguese  East  Africa:  Company  of  Mozambique — 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  A.B.C.F.M.,. 
and  the  Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa. 

A  resolution  urging  upon  contiguous  Societies  the  duty  of 
entering  unoccupied  fields,  was  adopted  by  the  1909  Conference ; 
but  nothing  practical  has  been  done  to  give  effect  to  it.  We  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that,  as  has  also  been  suggested  by  the  King- 
williamstown  Conference  (1911),  an  Occupation  Committee  be 
appointed  by  this  Conference,  upon  which  shall  devolve  the  duty 
of  entering  into  correspondence  with  the  above-mentioned  and 
other  Societies,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  resolutions  of 
Conference  on  the  subject  of  Occupation. 

As  to  the  missionary  agency  necessary  for  adequate  occupa- 
tion, the  suggestions  of  the  Kingwilliamstown  Conference  are 
summed  up  in  the  two  words  "  readjustment  "  and  "  reinforce- 
ment." Readjustment  in  the  sense  of  a  redistribution  of  fields, 
so  that  certain  Societies  shall  be  set  wholly  free  for  fresh 
aggressive  work  in  new  fields,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  doubtful 
proposition,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above.  But  readjust- 
ment in  the  sense  of  partly  replacing  European  workers  by 
thoroughly-trained  and  adequately  equipped  native  agents,  is  a 
perfectly  feasible  plan,  and  one  which  should  be  more  widely 
applied.  For  this  purpose  an  increase  of  efficiency  in  the  various 
training  schools  and  theological  halls  is  urgently  called  for;  and 
where  two  or  more  Societies  combine  (as  happily  has  already 
occurred)  to  establish  and  support  a  common  institution,  the 
maximum  of  this  efficiency  may  be  obtained  at  the  minimum  of 
outlay. 

But  though  readjustment  may  set  free  a  few  workers,  it  is 
to  reinforcement — and  powerful  reinforcement — that  we  must 
ultimately  look  for  the  missionary  agency  required  for  the 
effective  occupation  of  the  sub-continent.  On  the  basis  of  one 
missionary  to  15.000  heathen — which  is  a  lower  basis  than  that 
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which  obtains  in  the  rest  of  South  Africa — there  will  be  necessary 
one  hundred  European  missionaries,  and  a  proportionately  much 
greater  number  of  Native  evangelists  and  teachers,  for  the 
evangelisation  of  the  untouched  one  and  a  half  million  heathen 
in  South  Africa.  Are  the  Societies  at  work  in  the  country  ready 
to  rise  to  the  greatness  of  this  opportunity  ? 


D.     THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

There  is  much  in  the  present  missionary  situation  to  gladden 
our  hearts  and  renew  our  courage.  \Yith  but  very  few  excep- 
tions our  correspondents  take  an  optimistic  view  of  the  prospects 
of  Christian  Missions  in  this  country,  and  report  that  heathenism 
is  slowly  but  decidedly  receding  before  Christianity.  This 
opinion  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  best  able  to  judge  may  be 
taken  as  a  final  and  authoritative  pronouncement,  especially  since 
it  is  fully  borne  out  by  such  statistics  as  we  have  been  able  to 
gather.  From  figures  obtainable,  it  is  possible  to  compare  the 
present  missionary  situation  with  that  which  obtained  35  years 
ago.  In  1877  the  Native  population  of  the  territories  south  of 
the  Limpopo  River,  which  now  form  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
was  estimated  at  1,936,000;  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Carlyle,  author  of 
"  South  Africa  and  its  Mission  Fields,"  a  book  which  appeared 
in  the  following  year,  gave  the  total  number  of  adherents  of  the 
Missionary  Societies  of  South  Africa  as  180,000.  Putting  the 
estimated  population  in  round  numbers  at  2,000.000,  and 
advancing  the  estimate  of  Christian  converts  to  200,000.  we  reach 
a  proportion  of  i  in  10 — i.e.,  one  Christian  convert  to  every  10 
of  the  total  native  population.  Such  was  the  position  a  little 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century  ago. 

How  are  we  situated  to-day  ?  The  Native  population  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  (including  also  Basutoland  and  the 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate)  is  approximately  4,544,000.  The 
number  of  Christian  converts  for  the  same  area  is  given  by  the 
Statistical  Atlas  of  the  "World  Missionary  Conference  as 
1.145,000.  Calling  these  figures,  in  round  numbers  4.000.000 
and  T. 000,000  respectively,  we  arrive  at  the  proportion  i :  4 — i.e.. 
one  Christian  convert  in  every  4  of  the  native  population.  These 
figures  are  full  of  encouragement,  for  they  teach  us  two  things: 
(a)  that  there  are  to-day  five  times  as  many  Christian  converts 
in  the  S.A.  Mission  field  as  there  were  35  years  ago;  and  (b) 
that  while  the  native  population  of  the  territories  in  question  has 
a  little  more  than  doubled  itself  during  the  period  in  question, 
the  number  of  converts  to  Christianity  has  been  quintupled.  Of 
the  two  statements,  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  important  and 
inspiring;  for  it  means  (statistically  interpreted)  that  if  the  same 
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rate  of  progress  be  maintained — and  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  it  will  be  not  merely  maintained,  but  accelerated — 
another  half-century  may  see  the  complete  Christianisation  of  the 
heathen  population  of  South  Africa  south  of  the  Limpopo  River. 

But  while  there  is  much  in  the  present  situation  to  reinforce 
faith  and  call  forth  gratitude,  there  is  much  also  to  arouse, 
anxiety  and  summon  to  renewed  consecration.  Not  a  few 
correspondents,  while  admitting  that  in  their  districts  heathenism 
is  slowly  receding  before  Christianity,  have  also  registered  their 
conviction  that  in  some  instances  it  is  remaining  firmly 
entrenched,  and  becoming  more  and  more  hardened  against 
Christian  influence  and  Christian  teaching.  This  lamentable 
result  is  due,  primarily,  to  the  failure  at  the  outset  of  the  evan- 
gelising Society  to  throw  all  its  strength  into  a  determined 
assault  upon  the  fortresses  of  heathenism ;  and  perhap<-  also,  in  a 
subordinate  degree,  to  the  policy  of  segregating  converts 
into  little  communities  cf  their  own,  and  differentiating  them 
by  garb  and  manner  of  life  from  their  heathen  neighbours ; 
instead  of  urging  them  to  remain  in  their  natural  environment,, 
in  order  to  leaven  it  with  Christian  influence. 

Another  feature  in  the  present  situation  that  calls  for  grave 
and  prayerful  consideration  is  the  disquieting  increase  of 
educated  but  unconverted  natives.  The  native  population  of 
the  Union  is  passing  through  its  Sturm-und-Drang  period. 
There  is  among  the  Natives  a  demand,  daily  growing  more  vocal, 
for  political  rights.  So  long  as  the  claim  for  a  larger  share  in 
the  representation  of  the  country  is  based  upon  Christian 
principles,  and  preferred  in  a  Christian  spirit,  though  we  may 
feel  ourselves  debarred,  as  Christian,  non-political  Societies, 
from  granting  the  movement  our  active  support,  we  may 
nevertheless  feel  at  liberty  to  sympathise  and  to  suggest. 
The  various  higher  institutions  for  Natives  throughout  the 
country  are  to  be  sincerely  congratulated  on  the  extent  and 
thoroughness  of  their  educational  labours;  but  they  will  pro- 
bc.bly  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  increasing  stringency  of  the 
Government  school  curriculum  tends  more  and  more  towards 
the  overshadowing  of  religious  teaching  by  secular  instruction ; 
and  that  the  objects  they  have  in  view  will  not  be  attained 
unless  they  remain,  first  and  foremost,  agencies  for  the  develop- 
ment of  character  and  Christian  life. 

This  is  the  note  upon  which  we  would  fain  end  our  Report 
— the  chief  need  discovered  by  a  review  of  the  present  situation 
is  the  need  of  more,  and  more  sustained,  evangelistic  effort.  The 
native  scholastic  institutions  stand  in  need  of  greater  evan- 
gelistic activity.  The  older  fields,  with  the  patches  of  unyielding 
heathenism  lying  within  them  as  great,  disfiguring  blots,  require 
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a  revival  of  evangelistic  effort.  In  the  newer  fields  evangelistic 
work  must  be  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  that  without  a  moment's 
delay,  if  they  are  not  to  repeat  the  experience  of  the  older  fields, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  years  to  find  that  the  enemies  which  they 
have  failed  to  expel  or  subdue,  have  become  "  scourges  in  their 
sides  and  thorns  in  their  eyes."  The  untouched  areas  of  our 
sub-continent,  finally,  can  only  be  reached  by  a  courageous 
evangelistic  effort.  "Say  ye  not:  There  are  yet  four  months, 
arid  then  cometh  the  harvest?  Behold,  I  say  unto  you:  Lift  up 
your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields,  that  they  are  white  already 
unto  harvest." 

On  behalf  of  Commission  I, 

J.  DU  PLESSIS, 

Convener. 


The  members  of  this  Commission  are  the  following:  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  W.  M.  Cameron,  Mr.  J.  C.  Gibson,  Rev.  G.  C.  H. 
Reed,  Rev.  J.  D.  Taylor,  Rev.  H.  Kuschke,  Rev.  Amos  Burner, 
Rev.  R.  H.  Dyke,  Rev.  J.  Lennox,  Rev.  J.  Weber.  Rev.  S. 
Rovet,  Rev.  H.  A.  Roux,  Rev.  T.  King,  and  Rev.  G.  B.  A. 
Gerdener. 


REPORT   OF   COMMISSION    II. 


UNIFORMITY  OF  DISCIPLINE  IN  NATIVE 
CHURCHES. 


The  Report  of  this  Commission  was  remitted  to  a  new  Com- 
mission consisting  of  Revs.  W.  C.  Willotighby  (Convener),  A. 
A.  Louw,  P.  Loze,  G.  Eiselen,  E.  Jacottet.  F.  B.  Briclgman.  J.  S. 
Morris,  B.  J.  Ross,  C.  D.  Helm,  and  Archdeacon  Fuller,  with 
instructions  to  bring  in  a  Report  to  the  Conference  in  1915. 


REPORT   OF   COMMISSION    III. 


OLDER  FIELDS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


MEMHERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

Rev.  Canon  Wyche,  Bolotwa  (Convener);  Rev.  C.  S.  Lucas, 
Port  Elizabeth;  Rev.  J.  Harper,  King  William's  Town; 
Rev.  R.  F.  Hornabrook,  Heald  Town ;  Rev.  Principal  Hen- 
derson, Lovedale;  Rev.  A.  J.  Lennard,  Clarkebury ;  Rev.  G. 
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Pakendorf,  Natal;  Rev.  F.  R.  Bunker,  Natal;  Rev.  D.  B. 
Davies,  Peddie,  C.P. ;  Rev.  J.  M.  Hofmeyr,  Somerset  East, 
C.P. ;  Rev.  P.  E.  Schwellnus,  Botschabelo,  Transvaal;  Dr. 
Macvicar,  Lovedale;  C.  H.  Dick.  Esq.,  Kei  Road  ;  R.  F.  Weir, 
Esq.,  Bolotwa,  C.P. 

This  Commission  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  (i)  the 
reason  for  the  existence  of  so  large  a  number  of  heathen  within 
the  areas  that  have  long  been  evangelized,  and  on  farms  in 
European  areas,  and  (2)  the  position  of  schools  as  spiritual 
forces.  A  Schedule  of  Questions  was  prepared,  designed  to 
obtain  information  from  representative  correspondents  of 
various  professions  in  the  Provinces  of  the  Union  as  to  the 
forces  at  work  that  hinder  the  advance  of  Christianity.  Fur- 
ther, it  was  plainly  necessary  to  enquire  into  the  conditions  of 
"  things  as  they  are,"  in  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  what  is 
lacking  in  the  methods,  rnd  if  need  be  in  the  agents,  employed 
in  the  work  of  evangelization.  The  position  of  schools  was 
dealt  with  in  a  separate  schedule.  Upwards  of  three  hundred 
correspondents  have  sent  replies,  the  larger  proportion  being  from 
the  eastern  division  of  the  Cape  Province,  a  few  special  corres- 
pondents being  outside  the  Union.  To  the  ministers,  doctors, 
merchants,  members  of  the  Civil  Service  and  legal  professions, 
farmers,  teachers  and  other  laymen  who  gave  time  and  thought 
to  the  enquiries  of  the  Commission  many  thanks  are  accorded. 

The  terms  of  reference  might  almost  be  translated  to  mean 
an  enquiry  into  the  work  done  and  the  work  being  done  by  mis 
^ionary  agencies  in  this  country  and  the  result.  It  implies  a 
comparison  between  the  Christian  and  heathen  Native,  in  asking 
why  a  greater  number  of  the  people  have  not  been  brought  to 
accept  Christianity. 

Farms. — In  some  parts  of  the  Union  the  working  of  the 
Location  Act,  limiting  the  number,  of  labour  tenants  (apparently 
a  euphemism  for  Natives  who  plough  "on  the  halves"),  is  in 
favour  of  polygamy,  which  gives  an  increased  number  of  workers 
without  adding  to  the  number  of  "  tenants."  This  may  lead 
presently  to  the  exclusion  of  the  better  class  of  Native,  if  the 
heathen  labourer  is  employed  because  he  is  a  heathen.  This 
beii.g  so,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  it  is  customary  to  allow 
drinking,  though  it  is  not  the  general  custom  to  do  so  in  order 
to  gain  or  retain  farm  hands.  Not  a  few  point  out  that  this 
permission  often  leads  to  theft  of  neighbours'  stoc/x.  Heathen 
customs  ai  t  ignored  unless  they  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the 
employer.  Several  correspondents  indicate  a  preference  for 
Christian  labourers  as  more  trustworthy  with  stock,  adding,  how- 
ever, that  the  work  of  the  farm  is  at  times  hindered  by  the 
"  Sabbatarian  principles  "  of  the  workers. 
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The  establishment  of  schools  in  farming  districts  is  practi- 
cable in  very  few  cases.  Objection  is  made  by  employers  that 
they  need  the  children  for  service ;  there  are  no  sites  for  buildings 
except  on  private  property ;  the  homes  of  the  children  are  scat- 
tered and  at  too  great  distances  from  any  one  centre.  Whether 
in  such  districts  missionaries  should  aim  at  establishing  schools, 
or  regard  them  as  essential  aids  in  their  work  is  open  to  question. 
All  the  evidence  under  this  heading  points  to  the  need  of  an 
improved  method  in  work  by  peripatetic  evangelists,  who  should 
be  capable  of  something  more  than  exhortation.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  opposition  to  evangelistic  work  by  men  duly  author- 
ised by  recognised  authority. 

Towns. — In  inquiring  into  the  hindrances  to  evangelization, 
the  conditions  of  life  pertaining  to  the  Natives  in  towns  and 
labour  centres  must  be  considered,  for  the  life  of  the  people 
there  must  have  a  reflexive  force,  and  does  indeed  influence  the 
heaihen  in  their  ideas  of  what  is  Christianity.  To  separate  the 
effects  of  a  civilisation  from  the  Christianity  of  those  who  preach 
it  is  well-nigh  impossible.  To  the  Native  all  Europeans  are 
Christians,  and  all  European  ways  of  dealing  with  Natives  are 
part  of  the  religion  of  the  white.  As  a  separate  Commission 
deals  with  the  actual  conditions  of  life  in  towns,  it  will  suffice 
here  to  call  attention  to  this  hindrance  to  a  forward  movement. 
The  evidence  received  shows  a  large  desire  for  Christian 
workers,  specially  as  domestic  servants.  It  is  right  to  add  that 
here  also  the  Sunday  difficulty  as  to  times  of  services  is  spoken 
of  as  a  vexation  in  domestic  service. 

But  so  long  as  those  so  employed  live,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  locations  under  conditions  referred  to  elsewhere,  so  long 
wil-  it  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  any  who  are  able  to  with- 
stand the  powerful  forces  for  evil  that  are  found  in  these  haunts 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  where  the  environment  is 
such  that,  a  correspondent  says,  it  seems  "  to  need  a  miracle  of 
grace  "  for  a  Christian  man  or  woman  to  live  a  godly,  righteous, 
and  sober  life.  The  over-crowding,  the  lack  of  proper  sanita- 
tion, dwellings  that  hardly  allow  of  privacy  and  scarcely  of 
decency,  the  ability  to  buy  in  towns  malt  wherewith  to  make  the 
beer  that  the  towns  forbid — these  are  among  the  drawbacks 
that  are  pointed  out  by  correspondents  to  be  militating  against 
practical  Christianity.  And  this  state  of  things  must  inevitably 
react  upon  the  Christians,  in  addition  to  the  effect  upon  the  non- 
Chnstians.  The  latter  can  point  out  that  the  girls  sent  to  work 
in  towns  are  with  deplorable  frequency  led  astray;  that  the 
young  men  also  have  opportunities  and  temptations  put  before 
them  which  are  new  to  them;  that  the  younger  folk  of  both  sexes 
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become  unsettled ;  they  lose  balance  of  mind,  learn  to  seek 
amusement,  and  to  spend  money  on  dress.  On  the  other  hand,, 
many  bear  witness  to  encouraging  exceptions. 

Those  who  are  in  touch  with  location  life  tell  us  that  few 
Christians  are  found  in  gaols.  If  it  is  difficult  for  a  Christian 
to  live  Christianly,  location  life  makes  it  easier  for  a  heathen  to- 
live  according  to  the  ways  that  belong  to  the  "  dead,  deep  night 
of  heathendom." 

Labour  Centres. — The  general  condition  of  life  obtaining  at 
the  mines  has  been  the  subject  of  much  literature  and  discussion 
at  many  conferences  from  time  to  time.  From  the  evidence 
given  by  our  correspondents  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  greater 
hindrance  to  Christianity  than  the  general  state  of  things  in  the 
sordid  slums  of  the  locations  attached  to  large  towns.  Doubt- 
less the  "  new  forms  of  immorality  "  are  more  in  evidence  in 
such  large  centres  than  in  locations,  but  as  an  obstacle  to  Chris- 
tianity the  conditions  on  the  whole  vary  in  degree  rather  than  in 
kind,  just  as  the  kind  of  labour  required  at  the  mines  differs 
from  that  needed  in  towns,  where  physical  strength  is  not  neces- 
sary. It  is  the  experience  of  correspondents  not  a  few  that 
the  strenuous  life  at  a  mine  has  improved  men.  It  is  not 
common  for  labourers  to  return  from  the  mines  converts  to 
Christianity,  but  nearly  all  our  witnesses  know  of  cases  of  con- 
version at  the  mines,  though  these  bear  a  very  small  proportion 
to  the  great  number  of  men  employed.  From  centres  other  than 
the  mines  men  do  return  as  Christians,  especially,  it  is  said,  from 
Capetown.  It  appears  to  me  easier  for  an  evangelist  to  work 
on  the  reef  than  it  is  for  him  to  work  in  a  large  town  location. 
This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  non-Christian  mine  workers 
for  the  most  part  come  from  Native  reserves.  The  non-Chris- 
tian and  half  Christian  location  dweller  is  a  more  permanent 
resident,  more  likely  to  have  adopted  the  ways  and  habits  of  the 
so-called  civilised  Native. 

Reserves. — Many  subjects  present  themselves  for  considera- 
tion in  connection  with  the  work  of  evangelization  in  Native 
communities.  To  begin  with,  it  is  postulated  that  many  religious 
bodies  are  engaged  in  the  work.  The  question  arises :  Is  the 
diversity  of  religious  opinions  a  hindrance  to  conversion  of  the 
heathen?  Also,  would  a  readjustment  of  spheres  conduce  to 
more  effective  evangelization?  To  these  questions  the  replies 
are  on  the  whole  affirmative,  but  hardly  any  correspondents  give 
any  proof,  and  many  seem  to  conclude  it  must  be  the  case,  judg- 
ing solely  from  a  European  point  of  view.  Instances  are 
adduced  of  discipline  being  weakened,  but  this  does  not  apply 
to  the  points  at  issue.  The  subject  as  a  whole  is  dismissed  by 
the  reply :  It  is  not  feasible.  Two  cases  only  are  given  of  actual 
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occurrence ;  in  one  a  portion  of  the  tribe  declared  that  they  were 

's  men.     In  the  other  a  Tembu  chief  "  is  reported  to 

have  said  that were  two  good  cows,  and  he  liked 

to  milk  them  both/'  He  died  a  heathen.  It  is  reported  by  two 
Native  correspondents  that  heathen  have  said  that  the  God  of  the 
Christians  has  many  wives  who  are  jealous  of  each  other.  That 
an)  of  these  statements  could  be  made  is  a  sorrowful  matter; 
but  there  does  not  seem  in  reality  to  be  a  deliberate  rejection 
of  Christianity  as  such  on  account  of  the  existence  of  more  than 
one  missionary  agency. 

That  heathen  people  say  that  they  do  not  see  that  the  Chris- 
tians are  any  better  than  themselves  is  allowed.  It  is,  alas, 
possible  to  point  to  the  nominal  Christianity  found  amongst 
Europeans  with  whom  Natives  come  in  contact,  though  any 
such  imperfection  is  outweighed  by  the  harm  wrought  by  Native 
Christians  who  have  been  unable  to  tear  themselves  away  entirely 
from  national  and  vicious  habits  and  customs.  The  increasingly 
difficult  matter  of  life  in  closer  touch  with  a  civilisation  that  is 
not  Christian  has  also  to  be  taken  into  account.  Correspondents 
were  asked  to  distinguish  between  Christian  Natives  and  Natives 
who  are  outwardly  civilised  and  wearing  European  dress,  but 
who  make  no  profession  of  Christianity.  In  their  replies  there 
is  clear  evidence  that  in  sobriety,  morality,  honesty,  truthfulness, 
trustworthiness,  industry.  Christians  can  challenge  comparison 
with  the  heathen.  At  first  sight  some  will  probably  doubt  this 
from  their  personal  and  particular  experiences,  as  do  some  of 
those  who  reply  to  the  questions.  By  sobriety  is  not  meant  total 
abstinence.  For  example,  it  is  a  hindrance  to  evangelization  if 
Christians  attend  "  beer  drinks,"  and  thus,  by  not  avoiding 
appearance  of  evil,  give  occasion  to  cavil  at  the  Christian.  "  beer 
drinks  "  being  not  only  arranged  as  a  "  sociable  joy  "  but  also 
a?  an  accompaniment  to  customs  wholly  unworthy  of  the  Chris- 
tian. The  sottish  drinking  that  is  indulged  in  by  the  raw  Native 
is  not  found  amongst  the  Christians.  It  is  not  meant  that  there 
are  no  Christians  who  are  total  abstainers,  for  there  are  very 
many.  By  immorality  is  not  meant  lapse  from  virtue  only.  To 
whatever  degree  we  may  deplore  the  falls  from  grace  by  man 
or  woman,  we  are  able  in  like  degree  to  be  thankful  for  the 
change  that  takes  place  on  becoming  a  Christian.  There  is 
ample  evidence  on  this  head.  A  medical  correspondent  puts  the 
matter  thus:  Christian  vice  is  natural,  heathen  vice  is  unnatural. 
It  is  meant  that  the  Christians  are  more  moral  because  the  ter- 
rible forms  of  immorality  practised  by  the  heathen  are  not 
followed.  No  missionary  can  put  on  paper  what  he  knows  of 
thi«.  Correspondents  are  obliged  to  use  the  vernacular  in  reply- 
ing ( Nosa.  Zulu.  Sesuto.  &c.),  for  there  are  no  words  in  English 
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to  describe  these  vices  of  heathendom.  In  industry  there  is 
improvement  because  the  Christian  will  work  in  his  garden  when 
the  raw  Native  will  not.  (As  applied  to  work  for  a  master 
there  is  a  division  of  opinion).  On  these  heads  the  heathen  can- 
not reproach  the  Christian  except  as  above  indicated.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  Christian  parents  in  many  instances  do  not  exer- 
cise the  same  authority  over  their  children  as  do  the  heathen. 
The  English  law  that  a  man  or  woman  when  twenty-one  years 
of  age  is  out  of  the  control  of  parents  has  something  to  do  with 
this.  In  the  case  of  the  girls  there  is  a  difference.  If  the 
custom  of  lobola  is  to  be  discouraged  we  must  be  prepared  for 
laxity  in  some  directions,  for  at  once  there  is  no  longer  the 
same  necessity  for  continual  watchfulness  over  the  girl.  True, 
the  Christian  reason  is  on-  a  higher  plane,  but  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  actual  life,  and  it  is' the  failure  to  realise  the  Chris- 
tian teaching  on  womanhood  that  has  weakened  the  authority 
of  the  parents  in  this  respect.  It  is  not  meant  that  there  are  no 
Native  Christian  men,  women,  young  men  and  girls  whose 
integrity  of  life  is  beyond  question,  nor  that  all  parents  are  slack 
as  men  count  slackness ;  far  from  it,  for  on  all  sides  scores 
can  be  found.  There  is  a  gain  in  truthfulness.  Many  are  the 
failures,  many  perhaps  the  occasions  when  one  can  see  no 
difference.  To  those  who  have  to  deal  with  Native  character 
on  its  moral  side,  to  deal  with  the  infirmities  of  his  nature,  in 
short  to  soeak  plainly  of  sin.  it  is  not  less  than  the  truth  to  say 
that  the  Christian  is  more  truthful.  Nor  do  we  lack  evidence 
of  this  from  those  lay  correspondents  who  as  employers  have 
opportunity  for  testing.  So,  too,  in  trustworthiness,  as  some 
fanners,  for  example,  bear  witness,  and  they  quote  instances  of 
the  employment  of  Native  Christians  on  account  of  their  trust- 
worthiness. 

Our  opposition  to  polygamy,  to  influence  of  witch  doctors, 
and  use  of  sorcery  in  all  its  forms  is  a  long-standing  hindrance, 
never  to  be  removed.  Our  opposition  to  national  and  tribal 
customs  is  a  hindrance  that  in  some  instances  may  not  have  been 
wisely  planned,  and  the  result  has  been  a  weakening  of  influence 
that  we  should  have  guided  and  used,  and  not  at  once  uprooted, 
before  it  was  possible  for  the  leavening  influence  of  Christianity 
to  take  the  place  of  a  custom  that  is  not  wholly  compatible  with 
it.  Under  this  head  may  be  placed  customs  connected  with 
marriage,  circumcision,  care  of  daughters  and  of  sons,  parental 
power.  These  are  directly  concerned  with  Christianity,  other 
customs  (e.g.,  inheritance  and  law  of  property)  that  European 
rule  has  introduced  are  not  essentials  of  religion,  but  being 
associated  with  it  in  the  Native  mind,  constitute  a  hindrance 
to  some  extent.  It  must  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  large 
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subjects  mentioned  (such  as  those  surrounding  marriage,  &c.), 
that  customs  differ  in  the  various  tribes,  and  missionaries  accord- 
ingly state  their  experience  and  opinion  from  widely  divergent 
points  of  view.  E.g.,  to  some,  lobola  is  wholly  anathema,  to 
others  a  custom  to  be  used  as  far  as  Christianity  can  use  it. 

This  enquiry  has  brought  into  prominence  one  subject  on 
which  it  would  be  well  to  pause  and  consider  whether  in  our 
attitude  to  heathen  ways  and  beliefs  we  are  wise,  and  justified 
by  facts.  The  witch  doctor  in  all  lands  is  necessarily  the 
opponent  of  the  missionary  where  sorcery  is  concerned.  In  all 
lands  there  is  a  proneness  to  belief  in  supernatural  effluence,  not 
indeed  completely  lost  amongst  the  people  of  civilised  countries. 
This  Commission  asked  correspondents  questions  concerning 
witchcraft,  asking  for  a  definition  of  it,  for  the  means  of  com- 
bating belief  in  it.  and  how  far  it  is  still  believed  in  by  Chris- 
tians. For  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  there  must  be  a  reflexive 
fo-ce,  one  that  would  enable  the  unregenerate  to  say  that  the 
religion  of  the  Christian  had  not  altered  his  belief. 

Undoubtedly  the  Native  doctor  is  a  skilled  and  useful  pro- 
fessional in  Native  sicknesses.  Were  his  medicines  reduced  to 
a  system,  so  that  they  were  of  known  and  unvarying  strength,  in 
quality  and  dosage,  his  knowledge  and  practice  would  be  of  very 
real  value  indeed  in  curing  disease.  Many  of  these  men  are 
claver  bone-setters.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  charlatan,  and  the 
misuse  of  the  gifts  of  the  God  he  does  not  know  that  work 
so  much  mischief.  To  combat  this,  hospitals  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Europeans,  and  their  influence  has  been  for  very 
great  good  in  showing  that  there  is  a  skill  beyond  that  of  the 
Native  medicine  man :  so  also  with  European  general  medical 
practice. 

So  far,  so  good.  It  is  when  we  come  to  the  medicine  man's 
logic  that  there  is  parting  of  ways ;  witchcraft  includes  belief  in 
divination  by  throwing  bones,  doctoring  against  lightning,  passing 
babies  through  the  smoke  as  a  propitiation,  putting  "  medicine  " 
on  paths  to  bring  sickness,  smelling-out.  power  of  water  spirits 
and  ancestral  spirits,  evil-eye,  power  to  summon  spirits  to  aid 
the  doctor,  power  to  cause  sickness  and  madness  by  invocation 
of  spirits,  and  a  newer  form  (posela)  to  produce  the  same  thing 
by  use  of  roots  and  herbs,  introduced  by  non-indigenous  races, 
this  medicine  being  procurable  at  the  mines  and  like  centres. 
To  much  of  all  this  we  can  say  it  is  vanity  and  folly ;  to  do  so 
to  the  whole  is  equally  vain  and  foolish  in  the  opinion  of  a  num- 
ber of  our  correspondents. 

The  majority  of  replies  indicate  that  the  writers  have  no 
belief  in  the  power  of  "  spirits  "  nor  in  the  power  to  bewitch, 
"  takata." 
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Others,  not  of  one  communion  alone,  whose  position,  know- 
ledge, and  influential  wisdom  entitled  them  to  be  heard  though 
in  minority,  point  out  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  tell  a  Native  that 
there  is  not  such  a  thing  as  withcraft.  In  this  connection,  the 
evidence  shows  that  there  are  psychological  phenomena  of  a  very 
unusual  character,  which  are  well  worth  scientific  investiga- 
tion. The  phenomena  are  referred  to  by  some  of  our  correspon- 
dents as  cases  of  real  possession  by  evil  spirits.  The  existence 
of  the  phenomena  cannot  be  denied,  but  this  Conference  is  not 
prepared  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  causes.  Fuller  investi- 
gation and  further  consideration  as  to  how  these  cases  should 
be  dealt  with  are  much  to  be  desired. 

Workers. — As  regards  the  workers,  the  evidence  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  further  development  of  the  Native  ministry  and 
extended  use  of  the  Native  laity. 

It  is  not  possible  for  any  missionary,  European  or  Native, 
who  is  in  charge  of  a  large  mission  with  distant  out-stations, 
to  give  adequate  supervision;  consequently  the  people  are  too 
much  left  to  themselves,  and  in  lonely  out-stations  temptations 
to  slackness  more  often  result  in  lapses  than  would  be  the  case 
if  efficient  help  was  nearer  and  more  frequently  available. 
These  lapses  destroy  the  influence  for  good  that  there  should 
be  in  every  Christian  family  and  community.  More  point  needs 
to  be  made  in  the  training  of  all  workers  as  regards  the  deepen- 
ing of  Character  and  Spirituality,  so  that  they  may  be  better 
able  to  uplift  their  people,  to  help  them  to  "  continue  in  the  faith 
which  they  have  learned,  to  be  able  to  stand  in  the  evil  day,  and 
having  done  all,  to  stand." 

Conclusion. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  statistics  of  the  num- 
ber of  heathen  in  British  South  Africa  are  not  available :  the 
results  of  the  1911  Census  are  not  yet  published.  Taking  the  esti- 
mated population  as  given  in  the  1911  Blue  Book,  and  the  most 
recent  available  compilation  of  Mission  statistics,  it  would 
appear  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  Native  population  of  the 
Union  rank  themselves  as  Christians.  Is  this  slow  growth? 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  our  enquiry,  the  reasons  for  the 
existence  of  much  heathenism  may  be  ascribed  to:  (i)  Vices 
of  civilization;  (2)  feeble  manifestation  of  Christianity  by  many 
Europeans;  (3)  in  some  instances  conflict  of  European  with 
Native  law ;  (4)  lack  of  initiative  among  Native  Christians ; 
(5)  heathen  indifference;  (6)  lapses  of  Christians;  (7)  power 
of  witchcraft;  (8)  some  early  mistakes. 

If  we  have  discovered  no  new  thing,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
enquiry  will  at  least  draw  attention  to  some  factors  in  the 
evangelization  of  the  people  of  this  country  which  are  in  danger 
of  being  eliminated.  We  have  not  hesitated  to  report  some 
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things  which  must  be  acknowledged  as  shortcomings,  and  which 
call  for  further  earnest  consideration. 

Applying  words  spoken  in  a  different  connection  and  of  very 
different  matters,  may  we  not  say: — 

For  ourselves  we  do  protest 
That  our  Commission  is  to  heal,  not  harm ; 
We  come  not  to  condemn,  but  reconcile ; 
\Ye  come  not  to  compel,  but  call  again ; 
\Ye  come  not  to  destroy,  but  edify; 
Nor  yet  to  question  things  already  done. 

SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS. 

\Yithout  doubt  every  school  ought  to  be  a  powerful  aid  to 
the  missionary.  It  does  not,  however,  fulfil  its  mission  unless 
the  religious  instruction  given  be  a  real  and  definite  part  of  the 
teacher's  work.  In  one-third  of  the  districts  referred  to  in  the 
replies  to  the  Questions  on  Schools,  the  missionary  does  not  take 
an  active  part  in  the  instruction,  either  as  teacher,  supervisor, 
or  examiner,  and  the  teachers  are  left  to  themselves  in  the  matter. 
In  most  of  the  schools  a  syllabus  is  provided,  either  one  drawn  up 
by  the  religious  body  concerned,  or  one  drawn  up  to  meet  local 
needs.  When  there  is  a  syllabus,  it  is  adaptable  for  one  or  two 
teachers,  but  opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  teachers  them- 
selves are  capable  of  adapting  it;  a  small  proportion  only  of  the 
replies  state  that  the  adaptation  can  safely  be  left  to  them.  The 
nature  of  the  syllabus  adopted  varies  from  Bible  history  only  to 
Bible  stories,  with  Catechism,  hymns,  and  texts.  The  exceed- 
ingly valuable  exercise  of  committing  passages  of  Scripture  to 
memory  is  seldom  adopted.  Among  a  peopje  who  have  little 
chance  of  reading  the  Bible,  this  would  seem  to  be  a  natural 
duty  for  nearly  every  school  day.  In  most  schools  there  is  some 
sort  of  test  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals.  Bv  far  the  greater 
number  of  correspondents  say  that  the  first  half-hour  is  the  time 
for  the  Scripture  lesson.  In  Natal,  apparently  the  second  half- 
hour  is  appointed  by  Government.  In  a  few  instances,  a  time 
after  the  morning  interval  is  wisely  chosen,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
largest  attendance  of  the  day.  Cannot  this  plan  be  more  widely 
followed  ?  As  for  the  teachers,  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  in 
some  schools  it  is  necessary  to  employ  non-Christian  teachers 
When  the  teachers  are  not  Christians  their  influence  is  not  good 
(there  seems  to  be  no  exception  to  this),  but  where  they  are 
Christians.  70  per  cent,  of  our  correspondents  assert  that  the 
teachers,  especially  the  older  men,  act  as  elevating  influences 
upon  public  opinion,  and  upon  the  people  among  whom  they 
work.  Where  their  influence  is  considered  weak  it  is  strange 
to  find,  in  some  cases,  that  the  head  teacher  is  responsible  for 
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carrying  out  the  school  time  table  as  regards  religious  instruc- 
tion. As  a  whole,  the  teachers  are  not  strong  as  evangelizers. 
There  is  no  expressed  wish  that  they  should  be  active  evangel- 
ists, nor  indeed  can  they  be.  There  is  a  strongly  expressed 
wish  that  they  should  be  of  strong  character,  and  by  their  lives 
able  to  influence  for  good  the  people  round  about  them.  The 
cause  for  weakness  is  attributed — (i)  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  fact  that  they  feel  themselves  to  be  Government  agents ; 
(2)  in  some,  the  fact  that  they  are  only  nominal  Christians,  and 
the  fear  of  adverse  criticism  from  heathen  parents  is  too  strong 
for  them;  or  (3)  to  the  fact  that  school  teaching  takes  up  all 
their  time  and  energy, 

It  is  the  more  usual  opinion  in  the  Cape  and  Natal  that  the 
teacher's  office  should  be  separate  from  any  other:  replies  from 
the  O.F.S.  are  in  favour  of  combination.  In  very  few  cases 
is  it  thought  that  teachers  should  be  obliged  to  conduct  services, 
whereas  a  large  majority  think  that  every  teacher  should  be  ex- 
pected to  give  religious  instruction. 

To  sum  up  it  would  seem  that  the  majority  of  teachers  are 
an  influence  for  good,  though  the  standard  needs  to  be  raised 
Until  sound  religious  instruction,  properly  adapted  to  the  minds 
of  the  children  and  carefully  supervised  by  really  competent 
persons,  is  given,  we  cannot  expect  those  pupils  to  become  the 
great  powers  for  good  that  such  training  and  edification  in 
earlier  years  of  life  would  develop.  It  is  recommended  that 
Training  Institutions  should  make  it  part  of  their  work  to  give 
help  to  their  students,  in  preparing  and  giving  lessons  on  Scrip- 
ture and  doctrine.  Teachers  need  instruction  and  guidance  in 
this  as  in  any  other  part  of  their  training  for  the  profession. 
This  has  been  begun  at  St.  Matthew's,  and  at  other  institutions 
also,  but  of  this  there  is  no  precise  information.  One  at  least 
of  the  missionary  organisations  (in  Natal)  has  set  apart  one 
of  its  members  to  supervise  the  work  of  its  schools.  If  some 
such  official  could  be  appointed  by  other  bodies  in  the  different 
spheres  of  work,  it  would  be  a  gain.  Teachers  would  welcome 
the  encouragement  and  help  afforded  by  such  a  visitor,  one  who. 
knowing  the  language  and  requirements,  would  be  in  a  position 
to  advise,  correct  if  need  be,  but  in  everything  to  adjust  the 
work  so  that  the  teachers  would  feel  that  there  is  something 
more  expected  of  them  beyond  the  simple  preparation  of  pupils 
to  pass  a  Government  inspection.  And  here  let  us  remind  our- 
selves that  the  Government  in  no  way  hinders  us  in  the  en- 
deavour to  impart  religious  instruction.  Indeed,  in  the  Trans- 
keian  Territories,  we  are  told  that  acting  under  instructions 
Inspectors  embody  in  their  reports  any  result  of  examination 
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in   religious  knowledge  by  the  missionary  that  he  has  entered 
in  the  Summary  Register. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  con- 
cerned to  the  enormous  responsibility  which  rests  upon  the 
teachers  sent  out  from  the  institutions,  and  that  lies  also  upon 
those  concerned  in  the  preparation  of  those  teachers,  and  we 
would  urge  that  even  more  strenuous  efforts  be  made  to  fit 
and  prepare  these  potential  leaders  and  guides  of  the  coming 
generation  of  Native  Christians. 

CYRILL   J.   WYCHE, 

Convener. 


REPORT   OF    COMMISSION    IV. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  NATIVE  YOUNG  MEN  IN  LARGE 

CITIES. 


According  to  a  resolution  passed  at  the  preparatory  Con- 
ference held  in  King  Williams  Town  in  September,  1911,  a 
Commission  IV.  was  appointed  to  deal  Avith  the  problem  of 
Native  Young  Men  in  large  cities,  to  collect  data,  and  to  formu- 
late resolutions  tc  be  laid  before  the  next  General  Missionary 
Conference. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  invited  to  form  this  Com- 
mission : — 

Rev.  Amos  Burnet,  Superintendent  of  the  "\Yesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  the  Transvaal. 

Rev.  P.  H.  A.  Fouche,  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
Mission. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Hamilton,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  South 
Africa. 

Rev.  IT.  Kuschke,  of  the  Berlin  Mission. 

Rev.  T.  E.  Norenius,  of  the  Church  of  Sweden  Mission. 

Rev.  S.  Bovet,  of  the  Swiss  Mission  (Convener). 

The  Commission  met  several  times  in  Johannesburg,  and 
drew  up  a  set  of  questions  which  were  sent  to  a  number  of 
corresponding  members  residing  in  the  chief  cities  and  large 
towns  of  South  Africa.  The  Commission  desires  to  express  its 
thanks  to  the  corresponding  members  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  reply  to  these  questions  Replies  were  received  from 
the  following  places :  Pretoria,  Johannesburg.  Kimberley.  Bloem- 
fontein,  Durban,  King  "Williams  Town,  and  outside  the  Union 
from  Bulawayo  and  Lourenc,o  Marques.  Thanks  are  also  ex- 
pressed f°r  replies  received  from  missionaries  residing  in  im- 
portant Native  centres  in  the  Interior. 
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The  following  set  of  questions  was  drawn  up  by  the  Com- 
mission : — 

1.  Could  you  obtain   (say  from  the  Native  Affairs  Depart- 
ment   or   the    Pass    Office)    statistics    shewing   the    number    of 
Native  men  employed  in  the  .principal  towns  of  your  neighbour- 
hood ? 

2.  How    many    recognised    Mission    Societies    are  <at   work 
amongst  them  ? 

3.  What  proportion  of  these  Native  employees,  would  you 
say,    attend    religious    services    or    are    reached   by    evangelistic 
effort? 

4.  What   arc   the   chief   hindrances    to   such   work   amongst 
them  ? 

5.  Do   you    consider    that    contact    with    town-life   tends    to 
have  a  demoralising  effect  on  Native  character? 

6.  If   so,  kindly  state    (a)    your  reasons   for  this  opinion; 
(fr)  what  you  suggest  as  the  best  course  to  remedy  this? 

7.  Are   Natives   reached   more  effectively  by  the  Gospel  in 
to.vns  than  in  country  districts? 

8.  Do  you  (think  it  is  possible  and  desirable  to  have  native 
Branches  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  towns? 

To  these  questions  the  following  replies  were  received  from 
the  different  centres: — 

Question  1. 

Could  yon  obtain  statistics  showing  the  number  of  Native 
r,,cn  employed  in  the  principal  towns  in  your  neighbourhood? 

Pretoria. — The  monthly  average  of  Natives  employed  in 
town  during  the  12  months  ending  3ist  December,  1911,  was 
13,863. 

Joharncsburg  and  the  Rand. — Natives  employed  on  3ist 
January,  1912,  were: — 

In    Johannesburg:    Mines    and    W?orks,    59,039;    other 
employ.  68,757;  total.  127,796. 

Tn  Roodepoort:  Mines  and  Avorks.  18,886:  other  employ, 
1,415 :  total.  20.301. 

In  Krugersdorp  and  Randfontein :    Mines    and    works, 
33,684  :  other  employ,  3,788 ;  total,  37,472. 

In  Germiston:  Mines  and  works,  35.360;  other  employ, 
5,772;  total,  41,132. 

Jn  Bokslburg:  Mines  and  works,  22,445;  other  employ, 
2.302;  total,  24.747. 

In   Benoni :    Mines   and   works,   20,404 ;   other   employ, 
2,041  :  total.  22.445. 

In    Springs:    Mines   and   works,   3,309;    other   employ, 
761 ;  total,  4,070. 
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T^tal:  Mines  and  works,  193.127:  other  employ.  84.836; 
total,  277,  963.  of  which  19,000  are  females. 

Kimbcrlcy. — There  are  about  15.000  men  working  in  the 
mines  and  9,600  outside;  total,  24.600. 

Bloemfontem. — About   7.000  men. 

Durban. — About  20,000  men. 

King  Williams  Town. — 1,400  men. 

Bnlawayo. — According  to  Census  returns  of  1911  there 
were  5,101  men  in  Bulawayo  and  6,061  in  Salisbury. 

Lourcnco  Marquis. — About  10.000  men:  who  most  of  them 
live  amongst  their  own  people  just  outside  the  town. 

Question  2. 

How  many  recognised  Mission  Societies  are  at  work 
amongst  them? 

The  following  replies  were  received : — 

From  Pretoria. — Six — the  American  Zulu  Mission,  the 
Anglican  Church  Mission,  the  Berlin  Mission,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  South  Africa,  the  Swiss  Mission,  and  the  Wesleyan. 
Mission. 

From  Johannesburg  and  the  Rand. — Fourteen  different 
Societies — the  American  Zulu  Mission,  the  Anglican  Church 
Mission,  the  Berlin  Mission,  the  Brethren,  the  Church  of 
Sweden  Mission,  the  Congregational  Mission,  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  Mission,  the  Free  Methodist  Church  Mi 
the  Hermannsburg  Mission,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  South 
Africa,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  South  African  Compound » 
Mission,  the  Swiss  Mission,  the  Wesleyan  Mission. 

From  Kimberley. — In  the  compounds,  four  missions — the 
Anglican  Church  Mission,  the  Berlin  Mission,  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  Mission,  and  Wesleyan  Mission:  outside  the 
compounds,  in  town  and  location,  'besides  these  four  missions, 
the  Congregationalists  and  the  Presbyterians. 

From  Bloemfontiin. — Four  Societies  are  at  work — the 
Anglican  Church  Mission,  the  Berlin  Mission,  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  Misson.  the  Wesleyan  Mission. 

From  Durban. — Seven  Mission  Societies  are  at  work.  List 
not  given. 

From  King  Williams  Town. — Six  recognised  Societies.  List 
not  given. 

From  Bulawayo  and  Salisbury. — Ten  different  M 
Societies — the  Anglican  Church  Mission,  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  the  Brethren,  the  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  Mission,  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the 
Presibyterian  Church  of  South  Africa,  the  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventists.  the  Wesleyan  Church  Mission. 
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From     Lourcnqo     Marques. — Three     recognised      Mission 
Societies — the  Anglican  Church  Mission,  the  Swiss  Mission,  and 
•  the  Wesleyan  Mission. 

Question  S. 

What  proportion  of  these  Natives  iconld  you  say  attend 
religious  services  or  are  reached  by  evangelistic  effort? 

The  following  replies  were  received: — 

In  Pretoria  about  4,000  out  of  the  13,000  Natives  employed 
in  town  attend  religious  services — that  is,  not  quite  the  third; 
many  more  are  reached  by  evangelistic  effort. 

In  Johannesburg  and  on  the  Rand  from  25,000  to  30.000  out 
of  280.000  attend  religious  services  with  fair  regularity.  This 
small  proportion  is  explained  by  the  great  number  of  heathen 
Natives  coming  to  the  Rand  from  outside  the  Transvaal.  A 
considerable  number,  however,  in  addition,  are  reached  by 
evangelistic  effort  through  preachers,  white  and  black,  visiting 
the  compounds.  It  may  be  said  that  there  are  very  few  com- 
pound?, if  any,  where  there  is  not  held  at  least  one  meeting  on 
a  Sunday,  either  in  one  of  the  rooms  or  in  the  open  air. 

In  Kimberley  it  is  also  difficult  to  state  the  proportion  of 
those  attending  religious  services,  the  circumstances  being 
almost  similar  to  those  in  Johannesburg,  but  all  are  within  reach 
of  the  Gospel,  and  are  given  opportunity,  if  they  desire,  of 
hearing  it. 

In  Bloemfontein  about  a  third  of  the  men  employed  in  town 
attend  religious  services,  and  if  we  take  into  account  the  great 
number  of  Native  ministers,  evangelists  and  assistants  engaged 
in  evangelistic  work,  beside  the  Europetan  missionaries,  it  may  be 
said  that  all  are  reached  by  evangelistic  effort. 

In  Durban  out  of  20,000  Natives  employed,  about  6.000 
Attend  religious  services  and  much  evangelistic  work  is  done. 

In  King  Williams  Town  not  half  of  the  men  attend  places 
of  worship.  The  attendance  is  better  in  more  distant  villages 
than  in  the  town  location. 

In  Bulawayo  about  one-fourth  attend  services;  the  number 
is  perhaps  even  smaller. 

In  Lourenqo  Marques  about  one- tenth  attend  regularly 
religious  services  on  Sundays.  Another  tenth  attend  services 
occasionally,  and  the  whole  population  is  reached  by  evangelistic 
effort  or  through  evening  worship  daily,  conducted  regularly  in 
hundreds  of  families  in  the  Native  township. 

Question  4. 

What  arc  the  chief 'hindrances  to  such  work  amongst  them? 

Replies  to  this  question  and  to  the  following  have  been  very 
varied.  It  is  not  considered  necessary  to  give  here  the  replies 
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according  to  the  places   where  they  come   from.      Hindrances, 
however,  may  'be  classified  as  follows: — 

1.  The  floating  character  of  the  Native  population. 

2.  The  contact  of  the  Native  population  with  low  forms  of 
European  life  in  towns. 

3.  The  partial  or  total  employment  of  Natives  on  Sundavs. 

4.  The  restrictions  arising  from  the  operation  of  the  Pass 
Law. 

5.  The  illicit  liquor  traffic  and  the  facilities  given  to  Natives 
in  many  quarters  to  brew  beer. 

6.  The  natural  stimulus  given  to  heathenism  from  the  con- 
gregation of  so  many  of  its  votaries  in  one  area. 

7.  The  war  dances  in  the  compounds. 

8.  The  influence  of  degenerated  and  criminal  Natives  con- 
gregated in  towns. 

Question  5. 

Do  yon  consider  -that  contact  uith  totuti-lifc  tends  to  have  a 
demoralising  effect  on  Xatk'e  character? 

Correspondents  seem  to  be  unanimous  in  answering  this 
question  in  the  affirmative.  Town-life  largely  corrupts  the 
Native,  excites  and  sharpens  his  natural  cunning,  and  in  many 
cases  develops  criminal  instincts.  These  bad  influences  seem  to 
be  less  felt  in  Lourenc.o  Marques,  and  the  correspondent 
attributes  it  mainly  to  the  fact  that,  whilst  working  in  town,  the 
employees  have  their  homes  near  enough  to  visit  them  every 
evening. 

Question  6. 

If  so.  kindly  state:  (a)  your  reasons  for  this  opinion: 
(b}  K'hat  you  suggest  as  the  best  course  to  remedy  this. 

Replies  to  (a)  may  be  summarised  as  follows: — 

1.  Town-life  is  unnatural  to  Natives:  on  the  one  hand  they 
experience  freedom  from  the  control  of  chiefs  and  parents,  and 
are  often  removed  from  the  influence  of  their  missionaries  and 
church :  on  the  other  hand,  they  come  under  restrictions   from 
Municipal  and  Pass  Laws  to  which  they  are  unaccustomed. 

2.  The  curses    of    European  civilisation,  drink,  immorality, 
ungodliness,  etc.,  are  more  evident  in  towns  than  in  the  country 
and  draw  the  Natives  into  their  maelstrom. 

3.  The  demoralising  influence  of  Natives  already  spoiled  by 
town-life. 

4.  The  prison  system,  which  places  Natives  guilty  of  trivial 
offences  in  the  same  cells  with  hardened  criminals. 

5.  The  practice  of  unnatural  vice,  which  is  prevalent  in  the 
prisons  and  in  most  of  the  compounds. 
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6.  The  seeing  and  buying  of  indecent  pictures. 

7.  The  increasing   number   of    immoral    Native  women  and 
girls  coming  to  live  in  towns  without  control. 

8.  The  distinctive   vices  of  different  tribes  and  individuals 
congregating    in    towns    and    spread   .amongst    Natives    residing 
there. 

9.  The  contact  with  low-class  whites,  usually  liquor  sellers. 

10.  The  nature  of  the  treatment  meted  out  'by  some  em- 
ployers to  Native  servants. 

n.  All-night  tea-meetings  and  concerts. 

12.  The  facilities  for  getting  money  and  the  temptation  to 
squander  it  in  town. 

13.  The  want  of  consideration  on  the  part  of  some  employers 
for   the   comfort,   cleanliness    and   health   of   their    Native   em- 
ployees. 

With  regard  to  fb)  the  following  are  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions made  as  to  the  best  course  to  remedy  this : — 

c.  The  vigorous  prosecution  of  Native  mission  work;  since 
nothing  but  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  can  effectively  check 
these  demoralising  tendencies. 

2.  Segregation    of    the    Natives    from    low-class    Avhites     in 
towns,  and  the  adoption  of  a  prison  system  which  will  not  result 
in  educating  Natives  in  crime. 

3.  Far   more    stringent   measures   to  check   drinking   habits 
amongst  Natives. 

4.  Pressure  en  employers  to  greatly  improve  the  dwelling- 
bouses  of   Native   servants,   and  on   Municipalities   to  make   it 
possible  for  decent  people  to  live  in  locations. 

5.  Better  supervision  of  Native  females  in  towns. 

6.  The  discouragement  by  missionaries    of    disorderly  tea 
meetings  and  concerts. 

7.  The  prohibition  of  indecent  pictures  in  shop  windows. 

8.  The  appointment  of  an  official  legal  adviser  for  Natives 
at  each  large  centre. 

9.  Encouragement  of     Native  young   men   and   women   in 
towns  to  keep  in  close  contact  with  their  parents  at  home,  by 
visiting   them   at   regular    intervals    and   by    sending   them   their 
savings. 

10.  Where  Natives  are  engaged  in  permanent  employment 
in  towns  or  their  neighbourhood,  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  the  suitable  settlement  of  their  families  within  reach. 

Question  7. 

Are  Natives  reached  more  effectively  by  the  Gospel  in  towns 

than  in  country  districts? 
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Replies. — As  stated  by  one  correspondent,  this  question  can- 
not be  answered  by  Yes  or  No.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  big 
towns,  and  especially  the  mining  areas,  furnish  a  unique  mission- 
field,  and  that  thousands  have  been  reached  there  more  easily 
by  the  Gospel  than  they  would  have  been  at  home.  But 
as  to  whether  they  have  been  reached  more  effectively  is  another 
question.  Xot  a  few  of  those  who  have  thus  professed  conver- 
sion have  gone  'back  to  heathenism  when  at  home  and  left  to 
themselves.  Tn  towns  mission  work  has  generally  to  content 
itself  with  making  beginnings,  giving  impulses ;  in  the  country 
it  can  more  permanently  influence  the  Natives,  strengthen 
Christian  character,  .and  build  up  congregations  and  churches, 
without  which  the  mission  work  in  towns  would  often  be  in  vain. 
Co-operation,  therefore,  between  missionaries  in  towns  and  in 
the  country  (even  of  different  denominations)  should  be  resorted 
to  much  more  than  it  has  been  to  make  mission  work  both  in 
town  and  in  the  country  more  effective. 

Question  8. 

Do  you  think  it  is  possible  and  desirable  to  hare  a  X  at  ire 
bianch  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  towns? 

Whilst  correspondent*  are  unanimous  on  the  desirability  of 
having  a  Native  bnanch  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  to\vns.  most  of  them 
think  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  it.  Some  favour  the 
idea  that  for  the  time  being  every  denomination  should  have  a 
kind  of  Y.M.C.A.  for  their  own  young  men.  Others  think  that 
the  Native  branch  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  should  not  be  a  copy  of  the 
European  type,  but  should  develop  on  its  own  lines. 

Whilst  in  some  places  a  Native  Y.M.C.A.  might  'be  a  success 
and  bring  the  young  men  of  the  different  denominations  together, 
it  is  thought  that  in  places  like  Johannesburg  it  would  be  a 
failure,  because  of  the  great  mixture  of  tribes  and  languages 
which  would  prevent  the  Natives  fraternising  readily.  In 
Kimberley  the  same  difficulty  arises,  and  one  correspondent  even 
suggests  that  there  should  be  three  different  Y.M.C.A. "s,  one  for 
the  Coloured,  one  for  the  Bechuanas,  and  one  for  the  Kaffirs. 

Our  correspondent  at  Durban  thinks  that  it  is  both  possible 
and  desirable  to  have  a  NatiA^e  bnanch  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  there, 
if  the  right  European  Secretary  could  be  found.  He  thinks  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  leave  such  work  to  the  Natives  themselves. 
With  the  tendency  at  present  in  the  Native  minds,  if  carried  on 
by  themselves,  it  would  mean  an  additional  Church  to  those 
already  in  existence. 

Eor  Johannesburg  it  is  suggested  that  missions  related  to 
each  other  might  perhaps  co-operate  and  accomplish  something 
in  this  way  ;  or  that  a  mission  should  take  up  this  important  work 
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and  make  it  its  special  concern,  conducting  it  on  undenomina- 
tional lines. 

.Another  correspondent  (would  like  to  see  in  Johannesburg  and 
on  the  Rand  many  branches  of  a  Native  Y.M.C.A.  which  would  be 
easily  reached  by  the  young  men  living  there.  He  believes  that 
such  an  institution  would  ibe  enthusiastically  received  'by  the 
Natives.  He  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  require  a  man  at  the 
head  of  it  who  could  devote  all  his  time  to  its  interests. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  the  Commission  wishes  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: — 

1.  It  recognises  with   deep  thankfulness  to  God   the  great 
effort  which  has  been  made  in  the  past  by  many   Missionary- 
Societies  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  the  thousands  of  young  men  who 
come  to  towns. 

2.  It   recognises  also  with  thankfulness  the  great  blessings 
which   have    followed   these   efforts   in    spreading   God's    Word, 
through  the  new  converts,  all  over  South  Africa  and  far  'beyond 
her  borders. 

3.  At  the  same  time  the  Commission  sees  with  grave  con- 
cern how  much  -remains  to  be  done,  and  appeals  to  the  Mission 
Societies   working   in   towns  to   strengthen  their  positions   there 
because  of  the  great  importance  of  such  work. 

4.  It  thinks  that  on  many  points  raised  in  this  report  united 
action  is  Accessary,  and   would  therefore   suggest  that  in   each 
town  where  several  Mission  Societies  are  at  work  amongst  the 
Natives,  their  representatives  should  form  a  strong  Association 
or   Committee    (if  they  have  not  already   done   so),   and   study 
together  the  problems  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  Native  young 
men   in   their  midst  with   a   view   to   influencing   the   respective 
Municipalities  in  questions  touching  their  well-being;  these  Com- 
mittees to  correspond  with  each  other. 

5.  That  these  Committees  approach  the  Government  through 
a  Central  Committee  or  through  the  Executive  of  the  General 
Missionary  Conference,  and  ask: 

(a)  For  proper  Nat've  townships  near  towns  where  the 
Native  can  buy  a  piece  of  ground  freehold  and  erect 
on  it  his  own  house. 

(&)  That  strict  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
alcoholic  liquor,  including  Kaffir  'beer,  be  the  laAV  in 
these  townships. 

(c)  For  a  strong  police  force  to  prevent  the  illicit  liquor 
traffic  in  towns  and  in  mining  areas. 
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(d)  That  in  the  mining  compounds  sanitary  Housing,  with 
arrangements   for  dormitories   for   small   numbers.   say 
twelve  each,  be  provided  for  Natives,  and  that  everything 
be  done  to  check  the  influence  of  heathenism  there  and 
to  encourage  evangelistic  and  educational  effort. 

(e)  That  in  view  of  the  peril  of  unnatural  vice  and  other 
evils,  facilities  be  given  to  Christian  labourers  and  to 
those  who  wish  to  become  Christians  to  live  togethe'- 
in  the  same  room,   if  they  ask  for  it,  and  that  such 
rooms  be  supplied  with  proper  lighting  and  furniture. 

(e/)  That  everything  possible  be  done  to  keep  the  law-aibiding 
Native  away  from  Native  criminals  and  low-class 
whites. 

6.  The  floating  character  of  the  Native  population  in  town-; 
being  one  of  the  chief   hindrances   to   reaching  effectively   the 
Natives  there,  co-operation  with  the  missionaries  in  the  country, 
even  if  the  latter  belong  to  other  denominations,  is  of  paramount 
importance.     To  assist  in  that  the  Commission  considers  that  a 
booklet  should  'be  printed  without  delay,  giving  the  names  of  all 
the  white  missionaries  and  accredited  Native  ministers  south  of 
the  Zambesi,  including  German   South-West  Africa  and  Portu- 
guese East  Africa,  together  with  their  stations,  this  booklet  to  be 
distributed  to  ail  missionaries  and  accredited  Native  ministers  in 
South   Africa,  especially  to  those  working  in  the  large  mining 
centres. 

7.  Whilst   recognising  the   difficulties  of   starting  at  once   a 
Native  branch  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Commission  is  of  opinion 
that  where  possible  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  provide  especi- 
ally Native  ministers   and  evangelists  of  all  denominations  and 
the  more  advanced  Natives  with  a  place  where  they  could  meet, 
find  useful  books,  and  at  certain  hours,  refreshments.     In  large 
centres  a  book  depot  and  a  savings  bank  could  be  attached  to 
that  place  and  made  open  to  all.  as  well  as  a  hall,  which  coul  1 
be  let  for  special  meetings. 

8.  Above  all,  the  Commission  desires  to  emphasise  the  fact 
that  in  presence  of  the  terrible  state  of  things  touched  on  in  this 
report,  all  human  effort  seems  of  little  avail,  and  only   special 
and   united    intercession    for   God's   work   in    tho-^e   centres,    and 
a  new  consecration    of    the    missionaries.    Native    ministers    and 
evangelists  at  work  there  can,  with  God's  blessing,  prevail  against 
the  combined  powers  of  dark  heathenism,  and  the  worst  form 
of  white  crime  and  godlessness. 

In  the  name  of  Commission  IV.. 

SAMUEL  BOVET, 

Convener. 
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REPORT   OF   COMMISSION   V. 


NATIVE   GIRLS   IN   TOWNS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Your  Commission,  after  drawing  up  a  questionnaire, 
addressed  some  hundred  and  thirty  copies  to  ministers  and  mis- 
sionaries of  different  denominal  ions,  to  Mayors  of  our  principal 
towns,  to  the  Heads  of  Police,  and  to  ladies  whose  interest  in 
Natives  and  experience  in  deali.-ig  with  them  is  well  known.  A 
few  of  the  circulars  were  sent  to  Natives.  To  our  disappoint- 
ment, only  about  sixty  replies  were  received,  and  some  of  these 
were  merely  formal.  We  desire,  however,  to  make  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  us  by  the 
careful  and  exhaustive  replies  ot  some  of  our  correspondents. 

The  result  of  our  enquiries  and  deliberations  is  the  convic- 
tion that  the  problem  with  which  we  are  dealing  is  of  great  arid 
ever-increasing  importance ;  that  the  Native  girls  who  frequent 
our  large  towns  are  in  danger  of  being  completely  demoralised ; 
and  that  this  state  of  things  is  a  serious  menace  to  the  white 
population. 

We  deal  with  the  questions  sent  out  by  our  Commission  and 
the  information  received. 

The  Number  of  Native  Girls  Frequenting  our  Large   Towns, 
and  the  Effect  of  Town  Life  upon  Them. 

Increasingly  large  numbers  of  Native  girls  flock  to  our 
towns. 

A  report  from  Pretoria  estimates  that  from  3,000  to  3.500 
Native  girls  come  to  that  city  annually  seeking  employment. 
The  Johannesburg  Census  of  1911  records  in  rural  and  urban 
areas  4,700  Native  females.  Conditions  in  Durban  are  different 
from  those  in  other  towns.  Very  few  Native  girls  seek  employ- 
ment; still  large  numbers  visit  the  place  during  the  year.  A 
large  number  are  living  in  the  Kimberley  locations  or  come  to 
the  town  seeking  employment. 

The  Native  girls  born  and  brought  up  in  the  towns  generally 
remain  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  their  parents,  are  known 
to  the  ministers  of  their  churches ;  their  greater  intelligence  and 
knowledge  of  town  life  makes  them  better  able  to  care  for  them- 
selves ;  while  the  girls  who  come  from  the  country  districts  more 
easily  become  a  prey  to  the  influences  for  evil  that  await  them. 

Reports  from  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  state  that  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  Native  girls  on  their  arrival  in  town.  Some 
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go  to  relatives  and  friends ;  two  or  three  Native  girls  are  often 
found  sleeping  in  the  same  room  as  the  men.  In  many  towns 
they  go  to  the  locations,  where  conditions  are  the  source  of  great 
danger.  One  writer  says :  "  ]  f  they  have  no  friends  their  posi- 
tion becomes  perilous  in  the  extreme;  they  are  decoyed  away  by 
disreputable  people  who  lead  them  off  on  the  pretext  of  finding 
them  a  night's  lodging."  Sometimes  they  are  betrayed  by  the 
Native  police.  In  Kimberley  and  Beaconsfield  there  are 
rooms  kept  by  Indians  and  Chinamen,  where  many  of  the  Native 
girls  fall  into  evil  hands. 

A  missionary  from  the  Transkei  reports  that  labour  agents 
are  now  recruiting  girls  in  the  Native  territories  and  sending 
them  in  batches  to  Johannesburg.  This  is  a  serious  danger. 
Girls  who  come  into  the  towns  usually  seek  domestic  service; 
some,  however,  on  payment  of  a  special  tax,  are  allowed  to  work 
as  washerwomen;  these,  not  being  regularly  and  constantly 
employed,  drift  most  easily  into  evil  habits. 

It  is  affirmed  by  police  officials  that  in  many  cases  Native 
girls  live  on  the  proceeds  of  beer-making  and  of  prostitution. 
Town  life  attracts  the  girls  partly  because  they  can  earn  better 
wages  than  on  farms,  and  partly  because  it  offers  more  excite- 
ment and  greater  freedom  from  control.  'Often  it  is  the  more 
unruly  girls  who  leave  their  homes,  attracted  by  town  life.  They 
are  thus  suddenly  withdrawn  from  parental  control,  which  in 
their  native  villages  is  generally  strict ;  they  are  tempted  to  spend 
money  foolishly  in  dress ;  they  lose  their  simple  manners,  and 
become  forward  and  conceited ;  they  often  get  out  of  touch  with 
the  religious  life  of  their  churches.  One  correspondent  states 
that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  they  are  utterly 
demoralised.  The  effect  of  town  life  upon  the  Native  girl  is  in 
most  cases  harmful.  There  is  a  moral  danger  from  both  black 
and  white  men. 

A  missionary  of  twenty  years'  standing,  who  has  been 
making  the  subject  a  study,  says  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
girls  in  locations  with  which  he  is  acquainted  fall  into  sin.  One 
location  is  reported  where  the  police  do  not  dare  to  go  at  night, 
but  white  men  from  the  town  have  free  access.  Another  corre- 
spondent says :  "  Most  of  the  Native  girls  who  go  to  the  towns 
fall;  those  who  do  not  go  altogether  wrong,  deteriorate." 

Homes. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Hill  writes  of  a  small  private  home  he 
has  opened  at  Doornfontein,  Johannesburg,  for  Native  Christian 
girls.  Two  small  rooms  are  set  aside  for  them  in  their  Mission 
House  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  lady  workers.  Here  girls 
find  accommodation  while  seeking  employment.  They  are 
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anxious  to  increase  their  accommodation,  and  receive  heathen  as 
well  as  Christian  girls. 

Rev.  F.  B.  Bridgman  writes  there  are  no  Native  Government 
compounds  in  Durban  excepting  for  Native  men  in  Government 
employ.  Private  companies  provide  compounds  for  their  own 
employees.  In  these  compounds  Native  girls  often  seek  a  refuge 
with  their  male  relatives,  and  they  are  places  of  peril. 

A  Native  Women's  Hostel  has  been  opened  by  the  Durban 
Corporation.  The  building  is  100  ft.  by  40  ft.,  contains  fifteen 
rooms  with  two  mattress  beds  in  each  room,  also  towel,  mirror, 
hat  and  coat  pegs,  etc.  Shower  bath  and  lavatory  arrangements 
are  provided ;  there  is  a  large  enclosed  yard,  in  which  are  kitchen 
and  outhouses  for  the  use  of  the  girls.  The  building  is  in 
charge  of  a  lady  who  has  been  a  missionary  for  many  years. 
She  is  assisted  by  an  educated  Native  woman.  She  has  been 
able  to  find  employment  for  a  large  number  of  Native  girls. 

This  home  is  designed  primarily  for  Christian  girls,  but 
should  it  prove  a  success,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  cor- 
poration to  provide  accommodation  for  the  raw  or  kraal  girls  as 
well.  The  receipts,  it  is  thought,  will  largely  cover  expenses ; 
the  Corporation  hold  themselves  responsible  for  any  deficit. 

There  seems  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that 
homes  should  be  established  in  our  large  towns,  as  the  most 
effective  means  of  assisting  and  protecting  Native  girls  from 
country  districts — homes  where  they  could  be  received  on 
arrival,  and  where  they  could  lodge  in  case  there  were  no  suitable 
accommodation  on  their  masters'  premises. 

One  correspondent  says,  "'  Missionaries  are  very  strong  on 
this  point,  basing  their  argument  on  the  fact  that  it  is  during  the 
time  that  the  girls  are  out  of  employment  that  they  mostly  go 
astray,  as  they  are  then  idle  and  without  means  of  support. 
Particular  importance  would  have  to  be  attached  to  the  character 
of  the  person  placed  in  charge  of  such  an  institution :  she  should 
be  a  Christian,  understanding  the  character  of  the  Natives,  and 
should  exercise  careful  supervision  over  those  under  her  care." 

Such  homes,  under  the  wise  management  of  Christian  ladies 
with  Native  assistants,  it  is  thought,  would  gradually  become 
popular  with  the  better  class  of  Natives.  They  would  also 
furnish  a  basis  for  YAY.C.A.  work  among  Native  girls  in  towns, 
especially  in  Johannesburg  and  Kimberley. 

Government  Aid. — Most  of  our  correspondents  advocate 
Government  and  municipal  aid  for  homes.  Some  suggest  com- 
bined management  with  Government  nominees  in  addition  to 
mission  and  charitable  workers. 

Tlic  Attitude  of  X  at  ires  thcwsek'i's  toward  such  a  Scheme. 
—It  is  thought  that  when  the  confidence  of  the  Natives  is  won, 
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they  would  co-operate  in  such  a  scheme.  They  might  at  first  be 
suspicious ;  they  would  be  adverse  to  compulsion ;  but  if  con- 
vinced that  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  Native  girls,  they  would 
heartily  respond. 

House  Accommodation  Provided  for  Native  Girls. 

A  Pretoria  correspondent  says :  ''  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
Native  girls  employed  in  town  sleep  on  their  masters'  premises. 
They  seldom  sleep  alone :  about  ten  per  cent,  sleep  inside  their 
employers'  houses ;  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  are  supplied  with 
lock  and  key." 

Another  correspondent  writes :  "  Accommodation  provided 
for  Native  girls  is  poor,  inadequate,  and  tends  to  immorality. 
Men  are  also,  as  a  rule,  employed  in  the  same  establishment  as 
the  girls,  and  no  effort  is  made  to  control  them,  or  keep  the 
sexes  apart,  when  the  work  of  the  house  is  done." 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  many  of  the  servants  sleep  in 
locations,  sometimes  at  a  distance,  and  often  servants  must  go 
home  late  at  night.  Roads  leading  to  the  locations  should  be 
properly  lighted,  and  kept  free  from  bushes,  as  servants  are 
exposed  to  danger  on  their  way  to  the  location,  especially  after 
dark. 

Locations  should  be  under  strict  control.  It  is  important 
that  white  men.  other  than  doctors  and  ministers,  should  not  be 
allowed  within  the  boundaries  of  a  location  after  nightfall  except 
with  a  special  permit.  This  is  the  municipal  law  at  Bloemfontein, 
and  it  works  well. 

Protection  for  Native  Girls  while  Travelling  by  Rail. 

On  some  lines  arrangements  are  made  for  Native  girls  to 
travel  in  separate  compartments. 

Reports  from  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  state  that  no 
special  provision  is  made  for  Native  girls  on  their  trains.  Not  a 
few  cases  are  reported  where  Native  girls  were  obliged  to  travel 
in  a. coach  with  thirty  or  forty  mine  labourers,  some  of  them 
drunk.  \Yorst  of  all  is  the  lack  of  waiting  rooms  for  Native 
women  at  the  railway  stations,  where  often  they  have  to  wait 
long  hours,  sometimes  during  the  night,  for  trains. 

One  correspondent  says :  "  In  the  overcrowded  Native  com- 
partments there  is  usually  rough  handling,  while  the  language  is 
most  revolting,  especially  from  those  labourers  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  mines.  Single-handed  the  railway  guard  or 
conductor  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  a  sufficient  protection. 
It  would  be  a  good  thought  to  have  reserved  compartment-  f 
the  women-folk  that  could  be  more  under  the  eye  of  the 
conductor." 
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A  petition  dealing  with  this  matter  was  presented  to  the 
Minister  for  Railways  by  the  Transvaal  Missionary  Association 
and  the  Executive  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  in  1910.  We  are  glad  to 
hear  it  is  now  tinder  consideration,  and  a  beginning  in  that 
direction  has  been  made. 

Registration. 

Voluntary  registration,  without  payment  of  a  fee,  is  desirable 
in  the  interest  of  both  girls  and  mistresses.  We  suggest  the 
establishing  of  a  labour  bureau  in  each  town.  Missionaries  and 
ministers  could  then  give  letters  of  recommendation  to  respectable 
girls  going  from  their  stations  into  a  town.  A  lady  in  charge 
of  the  registry  office  would  receive  these  letters,  would  assist  the 
girls  to  find  good  situations,  and  befriend  them  generally. 

Helps  for  the  Native  Girls  in  Towns. 

The  churches  exercise  supervision  and  give  help  where 
possible,  especially  to  girls  recommended  to  them  by  the  mis- 
sionaries. Members  of  Native  Women's  Associations  and  other 
Christian  workers  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  Native  girls. 

In  Kingwilliamstown  two  Bible  women  visit  the  Native 
girls ;  in  Grahamstown  there  is  a  Girls'  Guild ;  the  members  and 
their  mistresses  are  visited  by  ladies  of  the  Sisterhood.  Ac 
Kimberley  addresses  on  moral  subjects  are  given  to  Native 
women.  The  hostel  at  Durban  has  a  Christian  influence ;  there 
is  daily  family  prayer  for  the  residents. 

Several  correspondents  report  that  very  little  is  being  done 
"by  the  churches  for  the  Native  girls. 

CONCLUSION. 

Suggestions  have  been  asked  from  our  correspondents.  We 
embody  these  with  those  of  the  Commission  in  the  following. 

We  are  face  to  face  with  a  grave  problem.  South  Africa 
is  a  country  of  problems.  We  believe  that  ours  of  the  Native 
girl  is  a  most  serious  one,  and  behind  many  other  problems. 

We  are  gradually  taking  away  the  tribal  system  of  the 
Native.  This  has  come  through  contact  with  European  civilisa- 
tion. Under  Native  law  the  Native  girls  were  guarded. 

But  in  the  transition  from  the  tribal  system  towards  European 
civilisation  there  is  a  time  of  peril.  How  shall  it  be  met? 
One  missionary,  in  speaking  of  this  problem,  said: 
"  Begin  with  the  parents ;  teach  them  to  guard  and  guide 
their  girls  even  more  carefully  than  when  they  sold  them  for 
cattle."  We  would  add :  "'  Teach  the  little  children  that  as  chil- 
dren they  may  be  won  to  a  pure,  constraining  Christian  life. 
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It  is  as  children  they  are  most  easily  reached.  \Ye  wish  that  all 
through  our  land  there  might  be  a  special  missionary  campaign 
for  the  children." 

Then  let  missionary  and  mistress  work  together  with  Govern- 
ment   to    save   the    Native  girls  from  the  perils  of    our  towns. 
One  lady  suggests  a  special  effort  to  influence  the  mi>ti 
They  could  do  much  if  they  realised  the  needs  of  their  servants, 
and  their  own  responsibility  with  regard  to  them. 

\Ye  have  in  our  midst  a  moral  evil  with  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  cope,  but  what  is  impossible  with  us  is  possible  with 
God.  It  is  possible  with  Him  to  save  the  Native  girl,  and  to 
save  our  own  homes  that  are  in  danger  of  being  corrupted. 

Our  Commission  suggests: — 

1.  Let  us  as  missionaries  be  more  in  earnest,  God  helping 
us,  through  the  power  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  give  to  the  Natives, 
parents  and  children,  a  Christianity  that  will  overcome. 

2.  Let   us   work  together  to  put  away  out  of  our  midst, 
among  the  Native  people,  and  in  our  towns,  the  evils  of  strong 
drink. 

3.  Let  the  YAY.C.A.,  which  is  doing  such  good  work  among 
the  women  and  girls  on  the  Mission  stations,  extend  their  work 
to  the  Native  girls  in  the  towns. 

4.  Let  the   Native  girls   who  leave  home    to    go    into    the 
towns  be   recommended  by  their  ministers  to   the   care   of   the 
pastors  of  the  Native  churches  in  the  towns  to  which  they  go. 

5.  Let  us  urge  upon  Corporations  and  Municipalities  of  our 
large  towns  the  establishment  of  homes  under  the  care  of  Chris- 
tian ladies,  assisted  by  .Christian  Native  women,  where  Native 
girls   may   be   received   and   shielded,   where   situations   may   be 
found  for  them,  and  where  they  may  be  followed  in  their  town 
life  by  the  sisterly  influence  of  those  in  charge  of  the  home.    In 
order  to  do  this.  Christian  ladies  in  our  churches  should  be  asked 
to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  the  homes.    They  should  be  places 
that  missionaries  can  approve  of,  places    that    will    secure    the 
confidence  of   the   Natives  themselves.     That   we   approach   the 
Municipalities  of  Johannesburg  and  Kimberley.  urging  the  estab- 
lishment of  homes. 

6.  Let    us    strive    to    secure    the    co-operation    of    railway 
authorities  for  ensuring  better  and  separate  accommodation  for 
Native  girls  travelling  by  rail  or  waiting  at  railway  stations. 

7.  Let  us  ask  European  ministers  and  leaders  of  Bible  cla>- 
to  bring  before  masters  and  mistresses  the  importance  of  caring 
for  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  their  servants.     A  direct 
appeal  to  mistresses  in  leaflet  form,  written  by  those  who  know, 
would  do  good. 
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8.  We  would  sound  forth  an  appeal  from  this  Conference  for 
the  cleaning  up  of  our  Native  locations,  which  are  a  terrible 
menace  in  many  of  our  towns,  and  would  urge  that  special  atten- 
tion be  given  to  the  housing  of  Native  servants ;  and  that  in  our 
own  homes  we  look  well  to  the  ways  of  our  households,  that  we 
know  what  is  going  on  among  our  servants ;  that  we  look  after 
their  physical  and  spiritual  welfare,  and  make  our  homes  truly 
Christian  for  our  servants  as  well  as  our  children — models  that 
others  may  follow. 

9.  We  would  suggest  the  forming  of  local  committees  in  all 
our  towns  for  the  study  of  social  problems,  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  become  informed  with  regard  to  local  conditions,  and  make 
them  known  to  those  who  might  remedy  the  evil  and  promote 
the  good.. 

10.  We  would  urge  God's  people  to  unite    in    facing    the 
problems  of  their  own  town,  and  to  meet  at  stated  times  for 
prayer  and  conference,  with  the  firm  belief  that  God  is  a  Hearer 
of  prayer,  and  that  He  gives  wisdom  and  guidance  to  those  that 
wait  upon  Him. 

We  urge  the  prayerful  co-operation  of  all  the  members 
of  this  Conference,  praying  that  God  Himself  will  undertake  for 
us. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Commission, 

A    BREBNER, 

Convener. 

Members  of  this  Commission: 

Miss  FERGUSON,  Wellington. 
Mrs.  SMITH  FOGGITT,  Wynberg. 
Mrs.  H.  SPRIGG,  Claremont. 
Miss  F.  BARNLEY,  Lovedale, 
Mrs.  BREBNER,  Bloemfontein. 
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REPORT   OF   COMMISSION    VI. 


THE   BLACK   PERIL." 


Prepared  for  the  meetings  of  the  Conference  to  be  held 
at  Cape  Town,  July  2 — 9,  1912. 

The  Commission  consisted  of  the  following:  Dr.  Xeil  Mac- 
vicar,  Rev.  S.  S.  Dornan,  Dr.  parley-Hartley,  Mrs.  Cronwright- 
Schreiner,  Rev.  C.  B.  Hamilton,  Rev.  J.  L.  Dube,  Miss  B.  J. 
Buchanan,  Rev.  John  S.  Moffat,  Commissioner  W.  Eadie,  Rev. 
C.  \V.  Pearce,  Mrs.  James  Gray.  Dr.  L.  E.  Hertslet.  Mrs.  J.  \Y. 
Sauer.  Mrs.  Dr.  Mackenzie,  Mr.  A.  \V.  Baker,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Jabavu,  and  Rev.  J.  Henderson  (Convener). 

The  Commission,  which  was  appointed  by  the  Executive  of 
the  General  Missionary  Conference,  at  a  meeting  held  at  King 
William's  Town  in  September,  1911,  to  inquire  into  the  so-called 
"  Black  Peril/'  carried  through  its  investigations  mainly  by 
means  of  a  printed  form  containing  twenty-three  questions. 
Numbered  copies  of  these  forms  were  issued  through  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  in  such  a  way  as  appeared  best  calcu- 
lated to  secure  accurate  and  first-hand  information  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  concerned  in  the  question,  and  from  various 
classes  of  the  community,  including  well-informed  and  respon- 
sible Natives.  The  evidence  was  asked  for  under  seal  of 
confidence  as  to  the  identity  of  the  witness.  The  questionnaire 
was  completed  and  returned  by  70  witnesses.  These  included 
10  ordained  missionaries.  7  doctors,  6  European  ministers, 
including  an  Anglican  Bishop  and  2  Anglican  Archdeacons.  7 
Native  ministers,  6  Salvation  Army  officers,  8  ladies,  3  magis- 
trates, 3  business  men.  2  farmers,  2  Native  Court  interpreters, 
2  Native  principals  of  schools,  a  chairman  of  a  Visiting  Board 
of  Prisons,  an  official  of  a  criminal  investigation  department, 
a  chief  constable,  an  inspector  of  Native. locations,  a  European 
newspaper  editor,  a  Native  newspaper  editor,  a  solicitor,  a 
public  servant,  a  Coloured  minister,  a  Native  evangelist,  r» 
Native  policeman,  and  a  Native  detective. 
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It  is  recognised  that  the  evidence  having  been  taken  under 
seal  of  confidence  has  not  the  same  value  as  evidence  given  under 
circumstances  involving  the  responsibility  of  a  public  statement. 
This  Commission  cannot,  therefore,  forestall  the  work  of  the 
Government  Commission,  the  appointment  of  which,  subsequent 
to  the  Conference's  decision  to  proceed  with  an  inquiry,  we 
cordially  welcome.  At  the  same  time,  from  the  nature  of  the 
inquiry,  it  is  probable  that  information  has  been  obtained  such 
as  may  not  be  readily  forthcoming  at  a  public  inquiry. 

Beginning  with  statistics  as  to  the  prevalence  of  crime 
against  women  and  children,  and  confining  out  attention  to  con- 
victions for  rape,  defilement  of  children,  and  indecent  assault, 
we  find  that,  on  the  census  returns  of  1904,  the  average  was: 

1901-1910:  By  whites,  20  per  million  of  white  population. 

By  Natives  and  Coloureds,  82  per  million  of  Native 
and  Coloured  population. 

These  figures  include  offences  against  women  and  children 
of  all  races.  But  the  great  majority  were  against  Native  women. 

Comparing  South  Africa  with  England,  the  average  in  the 
latter  was  as  follows : — 

1885-1889   ....      52  per  million  of  population. 
1890-1894   ....     57  do.  do. 

1895-1899   ....     54  do.  do. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  comparison  is  to  the  credit  of 
England,  the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  being  essentially 
different,  in  respect  of  the  general  level  of  civilisation,  the 
prevalence  of  the  restraints  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  estab- 
lishment of  law  and  order,  and  the  mode  of  life  particularly 
of  their  industrial  population.  If  allowance,  however,  is  made 
for  the  smaller  proportion  of  women  per  million  of  the  white 
population  of  South  Africa  as  compared  with  England,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  figures  to  the  credit  of  white  South  Africa  is 
not  very  marked.  Further,  the  difference  between  the  figures  is 
perhaps  to  a  considerable  extent  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in 
every  part  of  South  Africa  there  exists  an  easy  outlet  for  the 
vicious  tendencies  of  potential  European  offenders  in  the  Native 
and  Coloured  population,  among  whom  the  power  of  money,  the 
prestige  of  the  white  race,  and  in  some  cases  even  official 
authority,  are  called  in  to  accomplish  what  in  other  circumstances 
might  be  attempted  by  physical  force,  thus  bringing  the  offenders 
within  the  cognisance  of  the  law. 
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If  we  analyse  the  above  figures  we  find  that  white  woman 
were  the  victims  in  the  following  cases : — 

White  women  and  children  assaulted : — 

By  White  Men — Rape 31 

Attempted  Rape     24. 

Indecent  Assault 105 

Total 100 

By  Native  Men — Rape 57 

Attempted  Rape    98 

Indecent  Assault 159 

Total 314 

These  assaults  occurred  in  a  white  population  of  1,116,806 
(taking  the  1904  census)  during  the  years  1901-1910  inclusive. 
This  gives  a  total  annual  average  of  42  assaults  per  million  of 
the  white  population.  As  we  have  shown,  the  average  for 
England  for  the  three  periods  between  1885  and  i«S99  was  re 
spectively  52,  57,  and  54  per  annum,  which  means  that  there 
were,  so  far  as  white  women  and  children  u~cre  concerned, 
more  cases  on  the  average  in  England  than  in  South 
Africa  for  the  periods  under  review.  Thus  it  appears  that  while 
on  the  one  hand  the  presence  of  the  Native  race  exposed  white 
women  to  the  danger  of  assault  by  Native  men,  on  the  oth^.r 
hand  it  considerably  diminished  the  risk  of  assault  by  white  men. 
According  to  one  of  our  witnesses.  "  At  present  most  white 
criminals  on  the  Witwatersrand  keep  Coloured  women."  For 
the  periods  under  review  a  white  woman  was  actually  safer  in 
South  Africa  in  respect  of  both  races  than  she  would  have  been 
in  England. 

The  figures  for  1911.  however,  are  more  serious. 

Based  on  the  1911  census  they  are  as  follows: — 

CONVICTIONS  FOR  RAPE,  DEFILEMENT  OF  CHILDREN.  AND 
INDECENT  ASSAULT  DURING  1911. 

By  white  men,  21  per  million  of  white  population. 

By  Native  and  Coloured  men.  1 1 1  per  million  of  Native  and 
Coloured  population. 

As  in  the  previous  years,  the  great  majority  of  the  Native 
assaults  were  on  Native  women.     The  assaults  on  White  women 
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have  also,  however,  been  more  numerous,  as  the  following  figures 
show : — 

White  women  and  children  assaulted  during  1911: — 

By  White  men — Rape 4 

Attempted  Rape 10 

Indecent  Assault     14 

—  28 
By  Native  and  Coloured  men — Rape     .  .      n 

Attempted  Rape 24 

Indecent  Assault 45 

—  80 

Total 108 

This  total  is  equivalent  to  84  assaults  per  million  Whites  as 
compared  with  the  previous  42.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  increase  is  most  marked  in  the  category  of  minor  assaults 
which  may  be  due  to  heightened  anxiety  in  part.  If  we  take 
convictions  for  actual  rape  as  the  basis  of  comparison  the  results 
are  not  quite  so  bad.  Even  so,  however,  there  was  an  increase. 

Rape  committed  upon  White  Women  and  Children  per 
million  of  White  population  :— 

Average  of 
years  1901-10     1911. 

By  White  men     2.7  3.1 

By  Native  and  Coloured  men  .  .     5.1  8.6 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  the  questionnaire,  we  find 
that  twenty-four  of  the  witnesses  had  direct  personal  knowledge 
of  cases  of  assault  by  Native  men  upon  European  women,  some 
of  them  of  several.  In  these  cases  the  disposing  features  of  the 
circumstances  to  which  they  specifically  called  attention  were  as 
follows : — 

Criminal  instinct  on  the  part  of  the  Native  ....  15 
Undue  familiarity  and  thoughtlessness  on  the  part 

of  the  women 9 

Drink,  directly  or  indirectly .    . .  5 

Influence  of  white  prostitution 2 

Influence  of  the  house-boy  system 3 

Carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  mother 2 

Common  assault    I 

Fourteen  witnesses  of  long  experience  stated  that  they  were 
aware  of  cases  that  had  not  become  public  through  prosecution, 
and  six  of  them  knew  of  more  than  one  case.  But  a  clear  dis- 
tinction was  not  always  drawn  between  assault  and  illicit 
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intercourse.  It  is  natural  that  modest  wome.i  should  shrink 
from  the  ignominy  of  having  their  name  before  the  public  in 
such  a  connection,  and  undoubtedly  there  do  occur  from  time 
to  time  genuine  cases  of  assault  which  are  not  reported.  The 
consensus  of  information  and  opinion,  however,  is  that  there  arc 
not  many,  anc  that  concealment  is  rather  less  to  be  expected 
in  Native  assaults  than  in  those  by  Europeans. 

On  the  ofher  hand,  charges  have  been  laid  \vhere  there 
actually  was  no  intention  of  assault.  These  have  been  made  in 
good  faith,  by  women  dwelling  in  a  state  of  dread  of  violence, 
where  there  was  no  criminal  intent,  but  where  there  may  have 
been  conduct  that  was  justifiably  suspicious,  in  the  case  of  nurse- 
boys  attending  to  children,  in  the  case  of  men  trespassing  to 
steal,  and  of  raw  house  boys  entering  bedrooms  without  knocking 
in  ignorance  of  European  usage.  Among  the  lower  degraded 
classes  of  Europeans,  charges  are  also  reported  to  have  been  laid 
maliciously,  out  of  a  common  quarrel,  out  of  jealousy,  and 
even  out  of  a  desire  to  escape  paying  a  Native  servant  his 
wages,  \\liile  it  is  to  be  believed  that  such  cases  as  the  latter 
are  rare,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  greatness  of  the 
temptation  to  the  unscrupulous  that  the  somewhat  excited  state 
of  feeling  in  the  country  on  this  question  affords. 

The  evidence  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  witnesses  also 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  circumstances  are  permitted  of 
undesirable  familiarity  that  are  liable  to  be  represented  a^ 
assault.  The  majority  of  the  Natives  who  gave  evidence  refer 
to  this  state  of  matters,  deploring  the  familiarity  and  the  house- 
boy  system  which  occasions  it. 

It  is  to  be  recognised  that  heathenism  is  not  moral  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  Christianity.  In  the  social  life  of  the 
heathen  villagt.,  while  there  are  possibly  fewer  incentives  to  sen- 
suality than  in  a  civilised  town,  the  Christian  ideal  of  purity  does 
not  exist,  but  social  order  is  provided  for  by  permitting  the 
unmarried  a  vicious  outlet  for  desire  under  certain  penal  limita- 
tions provided  under  tribal  law.  At  the  great  labour  centres  this 
outlet  of  heathenism  under  tribal  conditions  is  denied.  Native 
males  are  separated  for  long  periods  from  their  home  life,  and 
are  brought  into  contact  with  civilisation's  fringe  of  scoundrelism, 
where  the  drink  traffic  and  white  prostitution  prevail ;  and  the 
younger  Native  men,  many  of  them  trained  in  the  vicious  school 
of  heathenism,  are  placed  in  the  way  of  opportunity  and  tempta- 
tion by  being  employed  in  domestic  service  in  close  association 
with  white  women. 

"  Drink,"  as  one  of  the  Native  witnesses  put  it,  "  is  one 
of  the  curses  of  Native  life,"  and  the  testimony  of  another  im- 
portant witness :  "  Almost  every  terrible  case  I  have  known 
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could  be  ascribed  to  drink/'  is  generally  borne  out  by  the 
evidence.  The  tendency  is  to  ascribe  to  drink  a  greater  part 
than  perhaps  is  directly  justified.  A  leading  authority  gives 
intemperance  as  the  cause  in  about  half  the  cases  in  Great 
Britain.  Probably  the  witnesses  in  this  inquiry  have  given 
special  prominence  to  drink  as  being  a  principal  factor  in  the 
degradation  which  predisposes  to  sexual  crime.  Its  direct 
influence  is,  however,  also  insisted  upon;  and  two  well-informco 
Native  witnesses  comment  unfavourably  on  the  good  nature:! 
practice  of  employers  giving  leave  to  house-boys  to  visit  the 
locations  whence  they  may  return  inflamed  with  drink.  A 
Native  witness  also  refers  to  the  lowering  of  respect  for  Euro- 
pean women  and  the  opportunity  for  evil  which  results  from  -a 
mistress  herself  taking  drink,  and  sending  the  house-boy  to 
procure  it  for  her.  With  drink  several  witnesses  bracket  the 
smoking  of  dagga  as  predisposing  to  sexual  crime. 

Authorities  are  agreed  that  alcohol  has  a  large  share  in  the 
production  of  criminal  assaults  upon  women.  The  result  is 
produced  mainly  by  its  paralytic  effect  upon  the  brain,  self- 
control  and  judgment  being  for  the  time  being  in  abeyance.  >o 
that  his  sense  of  the  real  nature  of  the  deed  and  the  fear  of 
consequences  are  alike  blotted  out  from  the  aggressor's  con- 
sciousness. One  of  the  Commission's  witnesses  rays,  "  The  man 
who  would  commit  such  an  assault  drunk  would  do  it  sober." 
This  no  doubt  is  true  in  the  sense  that  the  man  who  would  like  to 
do  it  when  sober — though  when  sober  he  is  far  too  much  afraid 
of  the  consequences  as  well  as  too  sensible  of  its  enormity  to 
attempt  the  crime — when  drunk  and  opportunity  offers,  loses 
sight  of  both  these  considerations  and  commits  the  crime. 

Insanity  13  not  taken  as  having  played  much  of  a  part  in . 
Native  assaults  upon  European  women,  except  in  the  form  of 
deterioration  of  the  higher  brain  centres  of  control  and  volition 
through  drink  and  dagga  smoking.  The  statement  of  a  medical 
witness  is,  '  I  have  come  across  very  few  cases  (of  insanity )  in 
which  the  prominent  features  were  ideas  of  an  immoral  nature/' 
and  is  in  keeping  with  what  might  be  expected  considering  the 
various  means  for  the  catharsis  of  sexual ,  feeling  which 
heathenism  affords.  Cases  of  the  form  of  sexual  insanity  of  the 
fiendish  type  have,  however,"  occurred,  and  should  be  recognised 
as  such.  In  what  appears  to  have  been  one  such  case  the  culprit 
was  sentenced  to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment :  in  another  he 
was  hanged.  On  the  question  whether  in  these  cases  the  culpr.t 
was  or  was  not  too  abnormal  to  be  justifiably  sentenced  to  a  long 
term  of  penai  confinement,  although  certainly  requiring  con- 
finement, or  tf  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  as  *ully  responsible 
for  his  actions,  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  enter ;  but  we  con- 
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sider  that  the  abnormality  of  such  cases  should  be  fully  admitted 
so  that  their  rare  but  probably  inevitable  occurrence  should  noc 
be  used  to  inflame  feeling  against  the  race  from  which  the 
culprit  comes. 

As  regarcs  open  compounds,  the  general  opinion  is  that  the 
life  of  the  Natives  living  therein  has  a  very  serious  bearing 
upon  the  question,  although  the  crime  of  assault  upon  Euro- 
pean women  is  rarely  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  mine  Natives. 
The  massing  together  of  large  numbers  of  males  for  lengthy 
periods,  separated  from  their  homes  and  families  and  women 
folk,  might  be  expected  to  operate  even  more  detrimentally  for 
Natives  than  it  is  known  to  do  for  Europeans,  and  the  unani- 
mous criticism  of  the  witnesses  that  refer  to  it  is  that  the  com- 
pound system  is  degrading.  The  unnatural  circumstances  bree-1 
unnatural  vices.  The  raw  boy  comes  into  contact  with  'the 
debauched  characters  which  the  compounds  harbour.  He  makes 
the  acquaintance  of  prostitution  in  connection  with  the  dissolute 
Native  and  Coloured  women  who  congregate  at  the  mining 
centres,  some  of  whom  cohabit  for  a  few  months  with  one 
man  and  then  with  another,  and  are  known  as  "wives"  an-1 
live  in  the  so-called  "  married  "  quarters.  He  is  exposed  to  the 
wiles  of  the  illicit  liquor  seller,  and,  coming  in  and  going  out 
from  the  coir-pounds,  meets  European  prostitutes  who  ha;/e 
dealings  with  Natives,  and  thus  gets  into  relation  with  the 
criminal  scum  of  the  white  population.  It  is  little  wonder,  then, 
that  many  return  to  their  homes  corrupted  to  something  lower 
than  even  heathenism's  meagre  standard  of  conduct  with  their 
natural  resoect  for  the  white  race,  and  in  narticular  their  awe 
of  the  white  woman  changed  to  contempt.  Nor  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  results  of  this  vitiation  at  the  mining  centres 
manifest  themselves  all  over  the  country,  in  districts  hitherto  free 
from  crime  against  the  person  of  European  women. 

As  compared  with  the  open  compound  system,  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  Native  witnesses  is  rather  against  the  closed 
system,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  more  calculated  to  propagate 
unnatural  vice  But  the  general  feeling  is  strongly  in  its  favour, 
and  the  view  is  expressed  that  the  danger  apprehended  by  the 
Native  witnesses  could  in  great  part  be  obviated.  For  the 
closed  compounds  it  is  claimed  that  they  protect  the  mine 
labourers  from  the  criminal  parasites  who  co'  rupt  and  ruin 
them  elsewhere  in  centres  where  the  compounds  are  open. 
''  When  thev  come  out."  says  one  witness.  "  it  is  marvellous 
how  well  they  conduct  themselves,  except  when  the  illicit  dealer 
in  liquor  catches  them.''  The  general  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
is  well  expressed  by  one  of  their  number  who  says.  "  Directly, 
with  all  its  liuiitations.  the  Kimberley  system  has  proved  morally 
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and  socially  successful.  Any  attempt  to  weaken  it  (though  it 
.is  quite  possible  to  improve  it)  would  be  disastrous  to  the  whole 
community/' 

Obscene  photographs  and  pictures  come  into  the  hands  of 
Natives  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  generally  supposed. 
"  The  traffic  is  a  flagrant  evil."  On  the  Rand  and  in  other  places 
there  are  pedlars,  many  of  them  women,  who  dispose  of  trinkets 
to  the  mine  labourers,  and  who  carry  such  pictures  and 
sell  them  secretly;  and  they  are  also  brought  into  Rho- 
desia by  Natives  returning  from  the  Coast.  From  the 
labour  centres  they  are  taken  to  the  Native  areas.  One 
witness  quotes  the  case  of  a  lady  missionary  in  a  Native  district 
coming  upon  a  group  of  Native  boys  intently  gazing  at  the 
photograph  of  a  nude  European  female;  and  a  Native  minister 
states,  "  Several  Natives  have  shown  me  these  pictures.  I  con- 
demned them  strongly  and  destroyed  them."  Such  pictures,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  create  a  feeling  of  intimacy  not  otherwise 
obtainable,  and  exercise  an  influence  directly  leading  to  the  idea 
of  assault.  In  the  recent  Salisbury  case  the  offender  was  In 
possession  of  obscene  pictures.  Further,  pictures  not  legally 
obscene,  such  as  appear  in  certain  so-called  comic  papers,  and 
picture  postcards  of  some  sorts,  are  pruriently  suggestive  to 
Natives  if  not  to  the  average  European,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  many  pictorial  placards  of  music  hall  entertainments. 
While  there  is  a  section  of  European  population  that  is  grossly 
immoral,  the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  it  is  the 
morality  of  the  majority  of  the  Europeans  that  permits  them 
to  regard  as  harmless  many  pictures  and  other  things  that  to 
the  less  moral  race  seem  indecent,  and  prove  incentives  to  evil. 
There  are,  however,  pictures  permitted  as  not  legally  obscene 
which  transgress  not  only  the  Europeans'  standard  of  decency 
but  even  that  of  the  Natives  themselves,  and  display  what  would 
bring  shame  to  the  women  of  their  own  people. 

Theatrical  performances  and  bioscope  exhibitions  do  not 
as  yet  have  any  considerable  effect  upon  Native  life  except  in 
certain  cities,  where  there  are  entertainments  frequented  by 
men  and  woiren  of  all  colours,  near  which  there  are  always  to 
be  found  cafes  used  for  gambling  and  immoral  purposes. 

Many  circumstances  in  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Europeans 
in  the  country  are  regarded  as  directly  lowering  Native  respect 
for  European  women.  In  the  forefront  stands  the  shameful 
well-known  fret  of  European  prostitution.  One  witness  states, 
"I  have  seen  dozens  of  ricksha  boys  waiting  outside  houses  of 
ill-fame  having  taken  Europeans  there.  They  were  quite  con- 
versant with  the  gruesome  business,  and  it  was  their  chief 
subject  of  conversation."  The  Native  witnesses  call  attention 
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earnestly  and  bitterly  to  the  "  constant  immorality  of  European 
men  with  Native  women,"  and  one  remarks  that  "  the  private 
lives  of  many  European  males  and  of  some  females  is  to  our 
Native  workboy,  who  lives  in  the  house,  nothing  more  or  le^s 
than  a  standing  object  lesson  in  lewdness  and  debauchery." 

Reference  is  also  made  to  unwise  arrangements  in  the 
employment  of  Native  male  house  servants,  and  to  proceedings 
sanctioned  by  common  usage,  such  as  promiscuous  dancing. 
which,  while  they  may  be  innocent  to  many  Europeans,  do  not 
appear  so  to  Natives. 

The  practice  of  employing  male  Native  adolescents  and  males 
as  domestic  servants  is  looked  upon  with  the  gravest  misgivings, 
if  not  entirely  condemned.  It  is  pointed  out  that  Native  male 
adults  or  adolescents  are  admitted  without  hesitation  to  inti- 
mate domestic  service  for  which  no  family  would  ever  employ 
a  European  adult  male.  In  well  regulated  households  the  harm 
may  be  comparatively  small,  and  as  a  witness  of  great  experience 
says,  "If  mothers  are  vigilant,  wise  and  careful,  and  fathers 
are  self-resperting  and  watchful,  it  need  not  be  a  danger."  But 
unfortunately  many  women  show  great  indiscretion,  and  are 
"  extremely  careless,"  regarding  houseboys  almost  as  machines 
devoid  of  sexual  instincts.  "  \Yhen  I  realise  the  extent  to  which 
this  dangerous  practice  is  carried,  and  the  fewness  of  the  com- 
plaints arising  out  of  it,  I  only  marvel,"  says  a  witness.  "  at  the 
honour  and  faithfulness  of  the  black  man."  The  whole  body 
of  the  Native  evidence  is  against  the  system. 

In  the  opinion  of  these  witnesses,  it  is  "  the  greatest  mis- 
take that  was  ever  made,"  "  the  real  mischief  lies  here,"  "  it  is 
most  undesirable,"  "  it  cannot  but  lead  to  evil,"  and  "  it  leads 
to  improper  familiarity."  "  Every  morning  the  houseboy  takes 
coffee  to  the  bedrooms."  He  is  employed  "  in  helping  his  mis- 
tress to  dress."  He  is  called  to  "  bring  water  to  the  bath  "  for 
his  mistress  and  her  daughters.  What  he  sees  "  works  on  the 
boy's  mind  all  day."  A  Native  minister  states  that  he  knows 
Kaffir  boys.  Church  members,  who  left  their  masters'  service 
because  of  the  temptation  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the 
immodest  calls  made  upon  their  services  by  their  mistresses. 
Several  cases  of  illicit  intercourse  occurring  between  young 
European  girls  and  Native  domestic  servants  rre  also  quoted. 
A  doctor  say; ,  "  It  has  been  my  sad  experience  to  learn  in 
various  houses  of  the  seduction  of  young  females  by  Native 
domestic  servants.  The  blame  lies  with  the  parents.  \Yith  the 
precociousnes  ••  of  so  many  European  children  in  this  country,  it 
amounts  to  criminality  to  expose  children  to  such  risk. 
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Jn  small  houses  where  there  is  only  one  servant,  and  the  master 
is.  obliged  to  be  out  all  day  at  duty,  if  the  mistress  is  ill  and 
obliged  to  stay  in  bed,  a  very  difficult  situation  is  created,  even 
in  households  that  are  very  well  regulated.  Then  a  houseboy 
may  change  from  a  family  in  which  there  has  been  culpable  care- 
lessness in  the  behaviour  of  the  women  in  his  presence,  to  one 
in  which  every  care  is  taken,  but  the  evil  has  already  been  done. 
It  is  also  pointed  out  that  there  are  not  sufficient  safeguards 
against  criminal  Natives  entering  domestic  service.  A  thought- 
ful Native  makes  the  significant  remark  that  the  system  is  "  not 
reprehensible  were  the  Native  character  still  zvliat  it  used  to  be," 
and  a  European  witness  says,  "  With  the  present  growing  laxity 
in  compound  and  household  management,  with  the  apparent 
growing  prostitution  between  white  and  black,  the  want  of  self- 
respect  and  responsibility,  and  the  contempt  for  Native  self- 
respect.  I  should  myself  fear  for  the  possible  consequences  of 
continuing  the  employment  in  direct  intimate  household  duties 
of  untried  and  unknown  Native  boys/' 

The  taking  of  European  women  by  Native  men  as  their  legal 
wives,  on  the  few  .occasions  on  which  it  does  occur,  appears  to 
have  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  present  question.  The 
Native  witnesses,  while  opposed  to  intermarriage,  do  not  see  how 
it  should  lower  the  standing  of  European  women  if  there  is  legal 
marriage.  "  The  Native  feeling  for  a  European  woman  married 
to  a  Native  man  is  one  of  pity,  because  generally  her  husband  is 
poor."  "  In  my  opinion."  says  another,  "  it  raises  respect, 
though  I  am  a  strong  opponent  of  intermarriages  between  white 
and  black."  The  white  woman  loses  caste  with  her  own  people, 
and  "  generally  has  as  little  influence  as  if  she  were  dead  and 
buried."  In  one  or  two  notable  cases  European  women  of  high 
character  married  to  Natives  of  character  and  standing  have 
been  held  in  great  respect  among  the  Natives,  and  their  memory 
is  revered. 

European  prostitution,  both  between  Europeans  themselves 
and  between  Europeans  and  Natives,  plays  a  terrible  part  in  the 
undermining  of  Native  respect  for  Europeans  generally,  and  for 
European  women  in  particular.  A  witness  puts  it:  "  I  doubt  if 
there  is  any  thing  that  white  people  can  do  that  so  damages  the 
prestige  of  the  white  race  as  this."  The  Natives  speak  with 
abhorrence  of  the  whole  system  of  prostitution,  which 
in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term  seems  to  have 
been  unknown  in  their  primitive  state.  They  greatly  regret 
their  women  becoming  prostitutes,  and  the  idea  of  white  woim-n 
playing  such  a  part  shocks  their  deep-seated  sense  of  reverence 
for  the  white  race.  "  How  a  Christian  nation  can  allow  such  a 
wicked  system  to  exist."  says  a  Native  witness,  "  is  a  mvsterv  to 
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us  Natives."  "  All  the  town  Natives  are  acquainted  with  this 
evil.  The  ricksha  pullers  know  every  house  of  ill  fame,  and 
their  owners."  While  the  evil  itself  is  much  in  evidence  only  in 
the  larger  towns,  its  influence  is  far-reaching.  "  I  have  more 
than  once,"  says  a  missionary  from  a  Native  area.  "  surprised 
Natives  boasting  of  their  free  intercourse  with  such  women,  and 
expressing  their  low  estimate  of  the  virtue  of  the  European 
women."  A  medical  witness  makes  a  similar  statement.  Prac- 
tically every  witness  insists  upon  the  extreme  seriousness  of  this 
evil,  the  few  exceptions  being  those  who  are  aware  of  it  only  as 
practised  among  Europeans  themselves.  "  As  far  as  Rhodesia 
is  concerned."  says  one  witness,  "  European  prostitution  is  at  the 
root  of  the  matter  " ;  and  another  Rhodesian  witness  corroborates 
this,  while  another  witness  says:  "It  is  at  the  bottom  of  much 
of  the  knowledge  and  thought  that  leads  to  this  "  Black  Peril " 
evil.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the 
Natives  charged  with  criminal  assault  upon  white  women  have 
at  one  time  or  another  been  connected  with  the  ricksha  business. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  Natives  are  employed  as 
domestic  servants  in  houses  of  ill  fame,  particularly  in  Rhodesia, 
and  also  in  Johannesburg  and  Kimberley.  They  are  also  em- 
ployed as  touts,  and.  as  a  Native  detective  adds,  "  receive  good 
pay."  Comment  is  superfluous.  A  Native  minister  refers  to 
"  disgusting  stories  "  told  him  by  men  returning  from  the  mines, 
about  the  behaviour  of  white  prostitutes.  Reference  is  also 
made  to  the  undesirability  of  Europeans,  particularly  women, 
witnessing  the  lewd  "  Cape  "  dance  practised  by  the  low  class  of 
coloured  women  in  Bulawayo. 

The  Native  witnesses  particularly  refer  to  the  debauchment  of 
Native  women  and  girls  by  white  men.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  bad  influence  of  some  coloured  people  "  who  respect  neither 
Europeans  nor  Native,"  and  to  the  indiscriminate  massing  of 
criminals  in  igaols.  and  to  the  insufficient  record  of  character  on 
passes. 

One  witness  of  great  experience  and  authority  says :  "  Con- 
sidering all  things.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  number  of 
such  assaults  is  astonishingly  small,  and  that  if  Europeans  were 
employed  as  the  Natives  are  in  large  numbers  and  away  from 
family  life,  and  all  that  it  implies,  the  honour  of  no  woman  at  a 
large  labour  centre  would  be  safe..  Another  witness 
assigns  importance  to  the  absence  of  parental  or  tribal 
control,  and  at  the  same  time  the  absence  of  Christian 
principle,  and  in  some  cases  also  idleness.  "  I  should  think- 
also."  he  adds,  "that  suggestion  may  play  a  part,  the  cases  being 
so  much  published  and  talked  about.  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  this  is  the  reason  why  such  cases  are  not  allowed  to  be  pub- 
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lished  in  Home  papers."  Suggestion  is  specially  likely  to  act 
upon  youths  who  are  naturally  deficient  in  self  control,  and  one 
has  to  reckon  upon  a  certain  percentage  of  such  persons — mora\ 
imbeciles — in  every  community. 

'  The  evil  is  much  more  sexual  than  racial,"  says  anothei 
witness,  "  if  it  is  at  all  racial."  "  The  problem  of  the  present 
situation  is  due  largely  to  the  ever  increasing  complexity  of  the 
relations  between  the  two  races,  and  probably  to  the  growing 
familiarity  resulting  from  the  much  more  general  contact 
between  them."  "  It  is  to  be  recognised  with  regret  that  the 
number  of  Native  criminals  at  the  great  labour  centres  is  increas- 
ing from  year  to  year,  and,  with  this  increase,  the  danger  of 
'  Black  Peril '  must  become  proportionately  greater.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  Witwatersrand.  which  has  been 
termed  '  The  University  of  Crime.' ' 

"  Horse  racing  and  betting,  which  Natives  take  to.  and  other 
forms  of  gambling  are  contributing  causes  to  'Black  Peril.'  " 

Coming  to  the  question  of  remedial  measures,  while  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  assault  upon 
European  women  by  Native  men  in  late  years  from  all  the  evi- 
dence before  us,  we  judge  that  the  still  limited  measure  of  preva- 
lence of  this  crime,  in  so  far  as  South  Africa  as  a  whole  is 
concerned,  cannot  be  regarded  as  accounting  for  the  widespread 
apprehension  awakened  in  regard  to  it.  \Ye  are  of  opinion  that 
•this  apprehension  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  recognition  that  a 
situation  has  arisen  and  is  unfolding  itself  which  constitutes  a 
genuine  danger,  and  indeed,  as  we  believe,  a  grave  menace  to  the 
future  well-being  of  the  country,  and  the  relations  between  the 
two  races,  in  respect,  not  of  one,  but  of  many  forms  of  serious 
crime.  As  a  principal  element  in  this  ominous  situation  we 
regard  the  corrupting  influence  at  play  upon  the  successive  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Native  young  men  gathered  at  the  labour 
and  mining  centres,  the  great  majority  of  them  purely  heathen, 
without  support  of  Christian  principle,  from  the  primitive,  stable 
environment  of  tribal  life  to  work  under  abnormal  conditions, 
living  together  in  large  numbers  for  lengthy  periods,  separated 
from  their  own  families,  and  exposed  to  all  the  vices  of  civilisa- 
tion, including  drink,  prostitution,  and  gambling,  in  contact  with 
an  increasing  environment  of  criminal  persons  of  their  own  and 
the  European  race,  and  of  both  sexes,  congregated  as  parasites 
upon  the  labourers.  As  a  second  element,  there  is.  we  fear,  an 
rnworthy  state  of  public  opinion  among  the  Europeans,  what  we 
can  only  call  specially  unworthy  in  the  presence  of  a  backward 
Native  race.  This  reveals  itself  in  tolerating  the  elusion  of 
the  law  by  illicit  drink-selling  and  prostitution,  in  overlooking 
the  grossly  prevalent  European  immorality  with  Native  women. 
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while  punishing  Native  immorality  with  white  women,  in  achiev- 
ing that  in  effect  there  is  one  law  for  Europeans  in  regard  to 
moral  offence  and  another  for  Natives,  thus  giving  the  impression 
that  it  is  not  regard  for  a  moral  law  or  any  principle  of  the 
sanctity  of  women  that  weighs,  but  mainly  the  desire  for  racial 
protection.  It  also  reveals  itself  in  amusements  and  indulgences, 
showing  want  of  self-respect. 

In  face  of  this  grave  situation,  in  the  compounds  and  town 
locations  it  must  be  manifest  that  the  Christian  Church  has  no 
alternative  but  to  concentrate  and  unfold  its  strength  at  these 
strategic  positions. 

\Ye  do  not  underestimate  what  is  already  done.  But  no 
one  will  suggest  that  it  is  in  sight  of  enough,  that  we  are  doin^ 
more  than  touching  the  fringe  of  the  situation.  We  know  of  nv> 
call  so  clamant  as  this  in  the  whole  of  our  mission  field.  It 
is  not  enough  to  say  it  is  unfortunate  that  Christianity  was  not 
more  generally  established  before  the  mineral  exploitation  of  the 
country  introduced  such  tremendously  disturbing  elements.  We 
are  called  upon  not  to  sit  down  and  wring  our  hands,  but  sanely 
and  practically  to  recognise  the  critical  character  of  the  situation, 
and  address  ourselves  to  cope  with  it. 

As  to  how  public  opinion  may  be  influenced,  we  would  recom- 
mend a  social  organisation  might  be  called  into  being  whoso  work- 
would  be  partly  educative  and  partly  vigilance,  and  which  might 
be  the  vehicle  of  conveying  from  a  central  organisation  to  consti- 
tuted authority  information  and  recommendations  fitted  lo  i>r<« 
mote  the  moral  health  of  the  different  communities.  As  a  case  that 
might  well  occupy  the  attention  of  such  an  organisation,  we  may 
quote  Kimberley,  where  it  is  common  knowledge  that  the  Natives 
leaving  the  protection  of  the  closed  compounds  on  completing 
their  terms  are  liable  to  be  wiled  into  delaying  their  departure 
from  town  and  led  to  dens  of  infamy  whence  they  may  issue 
with  consequences  that  need  not  be  described.  Yet  no  effective 
action  is  taken  to  clean  out  these  dens. 

The  forces  which  at  the  present  time  seem  to  us  t«>  ije 
bearing  upon  public  opinion  in  a  manner  fitted  to  assist  are,  rirst. 
the  remarkable  development  of  missionary  interest  among  the 
Dutch  inhabitants  of  South  Africa;  and.  second,  the  attitude  of 
the  best  white  women  of  both  the  European  races  in  claiming 
protection  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  Native  women,  and 
in  asserting  the  need  for  reformation  of  morals  among  all  races. 

It  is  plain  to  us  that  along  with  a  new  and  vastly  greater 
spiritual  effort  on  behalf  of  Natives  living  in  compounds  and 
locations  there  should  proceed  measures  for  ameliorating  their 
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outward  condition  of  life  therein.  Considering  the  numbers  and 
the  greatness  of  the  public  stake  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
compounds,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  Mining  Compounds  would 
only  be  doing  tlieir  duty  to  themselves  by  replacing  their  own 
police  by  those  of  Government,  and  we  consider  that  Govern- 
ment should  insist  upon  this. 

The  notorious  growth  of  a  criminal  population  at  the  mining 
centres  appears  to  have  created  a  situation  to  meet  which  existing 
legislation  is  perhaps  not  adequate.  The  punishment  of  indi- 
vidual criminals  leaves  the  general  position  as  it  was,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  term  the  criminal  returns  to  swell  the 
numbers  in  his  old  haunts.  The  circumstances  all  point  to  the 
advisability  of  forming  penal  colonies  in  remote  parts  of  the 
Union,  whither  convicted  criminals  might  be  deported  with  their 
families,  and,  living  under  natural  conditions,  supporting  them- 
selves by  agriculture,  have  the  opportunity  of  regaining  charac- 
ter. while  kept  from  contaminating  centres  of  large  population. 
We  are,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  advocate  similar  treatment  for 
those  alien  criminals  who  are  playing  so  disastrous  a  part  in 
educating  the  Natives  in  crime.  The  alternative  probably  should 
be  deportation  to  the  country  of  their  origin.  It  must  be  plain 
to  everyone  concerned  in  the  matter  that  it  is  not  enough  to  deal 
with  the  birds  of  crime  individually.  The  nests  need  to  be 
pulled  down.  In  this  connection  we  would  suggest  that  in  the 
case  of  houses  used  for  immoral  purposes  the  responsibility,  not 
only  of  the  occupier,  but  of  the  owner  also,  should  be  recognised 
in  apportioning  penalties. 

\Ye  would  call  particular  attention  to  the  illicit  liquor  trade, 
raising  the  question  whether,  without  a  system  of  checks  upon 
importation,  and  upon  the  sales  from  the  bottle  stores,  it  is 
possible  for  the  police  ever  effectively  to  deal  with  it. 

\Yhile.  if  well  regulated  internally,  the  closed  compounds  are 
safer  for  the  Native  employes,  it  does  not  appear  practicable  at 
this  date,  considering  the  trade  interests  involved,  to  introduce 
the  system  on  the  Witwatersrand.  It  is  therefore  obligatory 
ypon  the  authorities  of  the  Witwatersrand  area  to  supply,  as  far 
HS  possible  by  other  means,  the  protection  lacking  through  the 
non-adoption  of  this  system. 


The  formation  of  Native  labour  towns,  in  which  the 
might  live  in  circumstances  of  comfort  and  decency  with  their 
wives  and  children,  owning  and  cultivating  a  piece  of  land,  is 
urgently  needed,  and  would  be  a  gain  to  the  country.  If  in  such 
settlement  some  form  of  local  self-government  could  be  created. 
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useful  integration  might  be  looked  for,  instead  of  demoralising 
disintegration. 

In  all  matters  affecting  the  conditions  within  the  compounds 
we  are  sure  that  we  could  count  upon  sympathetic  consideration 
from  the  Mining  Companies  for,  apart  from  other  reasons,  the 
moral  health  of  a  labourer  is  an  asset  to  his  employers,  and  still 
more  to  the  community  from  which  they  draw  their  labour 
supply. 

The  prevention  of  European  and  Native  prostitution,  and  the 
reformation  of  prostitutes,  demand  the  most  earnest  considera- 
tion of  the  missionary  organisation,  the  Churches  and  the  Govern- 
ments. 

In  the  interests  of  both  Europeans  and  Natives,  we  consider 
that  there  should  be  a  censorship  of  bioscope  exhibitions,  and 
that  some  effort  is  necessary  to  raise  the  standard  of  public 
opinion  in  regard  to  pictures  exhibited  in  shop  windows  and 
elsewhere  and  variety  and  circus  entertainments. 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  time  has  yet  come  whea 
the  houseboy  system  could  be  abandoned  in  such  centres  as 
Johannesburg.  If  the  present  position  of  affairs  is  bad,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  it  might  become  worse  with  the  employment 
of  Native  girls  on  any  considerable  scale.  At  the  same  time  a 
change  should  be  introduced  gradually.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
the  price  to  be  paid  to  secure  a  trustworthy  class  of  Native  female 
servants  is  arrangements  for  their  accommodation  within  the 
houses  of  their  employers,  under  conditions  which  are  healthy, 
and  which  afford  them  protection  from  being  led  astray  into  evil. 
The  European  woman,  if  she  is  to  protect  her  own  honour  and 
the  honour  of  her  children,  must  be  prepared  to  take  some  re- 
sponsibility for  protecting  the  honour  of  those  coming  under  her 
charge  as  employees.  In  the  meantime  a  good  deal  of  useful 
work  could  be  done  by  disseminating  information  with  regard  to 
the  proper  relations  to  be  maintained  between  mistresses  ami 
houseboy s.  Confidential  leaflets  judiciously  written,  containing 
nothing  alarming,  but  quiet  firm  advice,  might  be  issued  in 
centres  where  male  domestic  servants  are  the  rule,  and  among 
ladies  coming  out  from  Europe. 

We  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the 
penalty  to  be  inflicted  upon  Natives  convicted  of  the  gravest 
crime  upon  white  women,  but  we  would  observe  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  deterrent  value  of  the  extreme  penalty  is  as  great  as  is 
commonly  supposed.  There  is  a  risk  of  its  awakening  a  spirit  of 
bravado.  But  whatever  the  penalty,  there  can  be  no  denying  that 
it  should  be  identical  for  both  races,  and  the  court  should  be 
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constituted  so  that,  as  is  not  the  case  at  present,  even-handed 
justice  may  be  dealt  out  to  both  races  alike. 

\Ye  have  little  doubt  that  the  publicity  given  to  recent  cases 
of  assault  has  had  an  exciting  effect  upon  the  situation  in  the 
way  of  suggestion.  In  the  words  of  a  Native  detective,  "  They 
(referring  to  house  and  store  boys)  are  all  talking  about  it  now.'' 
It  does  not  seem  out  of  place  to  ask  of  the  Press  to  adopt  the 
same  course  of  reticence  in  regard  to  such  cases  as  experience  has 
dictated  to  the  Press  of  Great  Britain. 

While  our  attention  has  been  mainly  fixed  upon  the  great 
centres  of  Native  employment,  we  recognise  that  from  these 
centres  the  locations  of  the  lesser  towns  draw  a  proportion  of 
their  population,  and  often  an  evil  one,  and  that  they  must  be 
duly  considered  in  any  aggressive  forward  movement.  It  does 
not  suffice  to  build  iron  school  churches,  and  preach  to  the  people, 
and  teach  the  children  more  or  less  to  read.  What  has  also  to 
be  done  is  to  assist  the  dwellers  in  the  location,  who  have  cut 
themselves  loose  from  their  tribal  connection,  to  solve  the  problem 
of  how  to  live  alongside  a  European  town  in  circumstances  of 
decency  such  as  will  preserve  that  great  asset  their  self-respect. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  suggest  that  a  careful  study 
be  made  of  the  circumstances  attending  all  cases  of  assault  upon 
women,  so  as  to  ascertain  in  respect  to  each  case  the  facts  as  to 
the  antecedents  of  the  criminal — what,  for  example,  was  his  race, 
whether  he  was  educated  or  not,  a  professing  Christian  or  not, 
whether  he  was  drunk  at  the  time  of  the  assault,  or  a  habitual 
drunkard  or  dagga  smoker,  his  present  and  past  occupation,, 
whether,  for  example,  he  was  a  houseboy  or  a  ricksha  boy, 
what  was  his  mental  condition  as  regards  sanity,  and,  generally, 
what  had  the  environment  been  in  which  this  criminal  had  de- 
veloped. These  facts  appear  not  to  be  obtainable  with  regard  to 
past  offences.  \Ve  would  respectfully  recommend  to  the  Con- 
ference that  it  suggest  to  Government  the  importance  of  making 
arrangements  for  their  being  recorded  in  the  future. 

JAS.  HENDERSON, 
;    •'  •  Convener: 
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NOTE  ON  RELATION  OF  ASSAULTS  TO  INSANITY. 


(CONTRIBUTED   BY   A    MEDICAL   WITNESS.) 


In  all  countries  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  of  criminal 
assault  upon  women  are  recognised  as  being  due  to  mental  defect 
on  the  part  of  the  aggressor.  For  obvious  reasons  the  plea  of 
irresponsibility  because  of  "irresistible  impulse "  is  seldom 
accepted,  unless  at  the  same  time  there  is  forthcoming  evidence, 
apart  from  the  fact  of  the  assault  itself,  to  prove  mental 
weakness. 

Professor  v.  Krafft-Ebing  says,  "  It  is  a  fact  that  rape  is 
very  often  the  act  of  degenerate  male  imbeciles,"  and  "  Cases  as 
a  result  of  mania,  satyriasis  and  epilepsy  have  occurred  and  are 
to  be  kept  in  mind." 

In  cases  in  which  the  assault  is  accompanied  by  gratuitous 
and  brutal  violence  the  question  especially  arises :  Is  the  offender 
insane?  To  this  it  seems  possible  to  reply:  (a)  That  such  violence 
is  characteristic  of  assaults  committed  by  idiots  and  by  epileptics. 
(-&)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  there 
is  a  relationship  between  the  different  forms  of  human  passion, 
and  that  attempts  to  satisfy  one  form  provoke  other  forms. 
History  has  many  instances  of  murder  and  rape  being  perpetrated 
together — for  example,  by  soldiers,  presumably  most  of  them 
sane,  in  the  sack  of  towns.  No  certain  inference  can  be  drawn, 
therefore,  as  to  the  sanity  of  the  aggressor  from  the  fact  of 
gratuitous  violence,  unless,  indeed,  the  violence  takes  the  extreme 
form  of  murder  with  mutilation,  in  which  case  insanity  is  practi- 
cally certain,  apart  altogether  from  other  evidence. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  criminal  assaults  are  committed 
upon  children,  sometimes  upon  very  young  children.*  Such 
assaults  may  be  symptomatic  of  chronic  brain  disease,  the  result, 
for  example,  of  head  injury,  alcoholism,  apoplexy,  or  syphilis,  or 
they  may  be  the  result  simplv  of  vicious  habits  . 

While  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  any  very  large  percentage 
of  the  cases  occurring  in  any  country  are  to  be  put  down  to  mental 
defect  of  such  a  degree  as  to  establish  the  irresponsibility  of  the 
criminal  for  his  act,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  all  countries 
a  number  of  cases  of  this  nature  do  occur,  and  the  rule  is  therefore 
a  wise  one  in  every  case  to  have  the  mental  condition  and  past 
history  of  the  criminal  investigated  by  a  medical  expert,  and  if 
mental  deficiency  is  proved,  to  have  the  sentence,  whatever  it  is, 
altered  to  detention,  if  necessary  for  life,  in  an  asylum. 

*  "  From  1851   to  1S~5  inclusive  2    01"  cases  of  rape  came  before  the  Courts 
in    France,  and  of  these   1'fi  7  were  committed    on    children  "—Krafft-Ebing. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  OF  COMMISSION  I,  ON  SURVEY 
AND     OCCUPATION. 


Geographical  Limits  of  Field  described  below. . . . 
Society  at  u'ork,  zvith  date  of  Entrance  into  Field 
Name  and  Address  of  Correspondent  


(N.B. — The  answers  must  have  reference  to  Native  tribes  only: 
the  Coloured  population  of  the  Union  do  not  fall  within  thz 
scope  of  this  Questionnaire.) 

A.  OCCUPATION. 

Approximate  Area  of  the  Field  (in  square  miles)     

Native  Population  (please  give  figures  of  latest  Government 
census;  if  not  obtainable,  then  the  most  accurate  esti- 
mate possible) 

Your  Missionary  Force  in  the  Field — 

White  missionaries,  men  ...... 

White  missionaries,  women  

( including  wives  actually 

at  work.) 
Native  workers,  ordained  

( teachers  

Native  workers  ,. 

( evangelists         

Total 

Number  of  Stations    (with  Euro- 
peans   or    ordained    Natives 

resident) 

-  Number  of  Out-stations  

Total 

Number  of  Church  members  .(communicants)   

Number  of  Catechumens   (or  members  of  baptism 

.classes)   

Number  of  children  attending  day  schools  under  your 

supervision 

.   .     Number  of  children  under  your  pastoral  care  in 

Government  undenominational   schools    

.  Approximate  number  of  Heathen  reached  by  preaching  or 
itinerating   

E,  CONTIGUITY  OF,  AND  CO-OPERATION  WITH,  OTHER  MISSIONARY 
SOCIETIES. 

i.  What  other  Societies  are  at  work  in  this  Field,  and  since 

when  ? 

7 
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2.  Is  there  any  understanding  between  your  Society  and  any 

or  all  of  these  Societies  as  to  a  delimitation  of  spheres 
of  work  ? 

3.  Is  the  present  missionary  force,  of  your  own  and  other 

Societies,  sufficient  in  your  estimation  to  fully  evangelise 
the  whole  Field,  or  is  it  in  excess  of  what  is  necessary' 

4.  In  view  of  other  Fields  partially  occupied  or  wholly  un- 

occupied, what  better  distribution  of  the  Forces  at  work 
in  your  Field  would  you  suggest,  in  order  to  set  workers 
free  for  more  needy  Fields  ?  

5.  Are  there  Fields  adjacent  to  the  territory  occupied  by 

you  which  are  still  unoccupied  or  insufficiently  occu- 
pied? If  so,  give  geographical  limits,  area  and  popula- 
tion   

6.  What  suggestions  have  you  to  make  with  regard  to  their 

efficient  occupation  ?        

C.  THE  PRESENT  MISSIONARY  SITUATION. 

1.  Comparing  the  present  situation  of  the  Missionary  enter- 

prise in  your  Field  with  that  which  obtained  (say) 
fifteen  years  ago,  has  there  been,  proportionally  to  the 
increase  of  population,  progress  or  retrogression?  If 
possible,  quote  statistics  in  support  of  your  opinion 

2.  From  experience    in    your    Field    do    you    think    that 
heathenism 

(a)  Is  receding  before  Christianity,  or 
(&)   Is  remaining  entrenched  and  becoming  hard- 
ened, or 
(c)   Is  recovering  ground   from  Christianity?.... 

3.  If  your  Field  be  one  of  the  older  Mission  Fields,  state 

whether 

(a)  There  are  within  the  limits  of  the  Field 
heathen  districts  or  kraals  still  untouched  by 
missionary  agencies;  and  if  so, 

(fe)  What  means  are  you  adopting,  or  think  should 
be  adopted,  in  order  efficiently  to  evangelise 
such  portions  ?  

D.  Is  there  any  other  matter  '.n  connection    with    Surrey    and 

Occupation  to  which  you   would  like    to    draw    attention:1 
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CONFIDENTIAL. 
COMMISSION  III.— OLDER  FIELDS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Name  of  Correspondent, 
Postal  Address .  . 


Profession  Religious    Denomina  • 

tion 

The  names  of  Correspondents  will  in  no  case  be  published  in 
connection  with  evidence  given. 

A. — SERVANTS. 
i. —  (a)  The  District  or  area  to  which  your  Answers  apply?.. 

(b)  Its  extent? (c)  How  long  has  it  been 

occupied  by  European  farmers  ? 

(rf)  Is  it  divided  into  European-owned  and  worked  farms, 
or  only  so  in  part,  the  remainder  being  Crown  land. 
Reserve,  &c.,  occupied  by  Natives? 

2. — In  this  District  or  Area,  what  in  the  Aggregate  is  the  extent 
of- 

(a)   Farms  owned  by  Europeans?       (&)   Farms  owned  by 

Natives  (if  any)  ?  

(c}   Surrounding  area  inhabited  by   Natives? 

3. — The  estimated  total  number  of  Native  families  employed  on 
the    farms     

4. — Are  the  Natives  employed  mainly  Christian  or  Heathen?.  . . . 
5. — Are  they  visited  regularly  by  any  Minister  or  Evangelist?.  . 

6. — Is  it  customary  for  Native  servants  to  be  present  at  family 
worship   in  their  employers'   houses? 

7. — Is  any  provision  made  within  the  farm-occupied  area  for 

(a)  Evangelization  and  religious  instruction  of  the  Native 
adult  employees  ?      

(b)  The  moral  and  religious  education  of  their  children?,. 
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I 

8.  If  No.  5  is  answered  negatively,  do  the  arrangements  existing 

in  the  adjacent  Native  area  for 

(a)   Evangelization,  and   (£)   Education  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Natives  on  the  farms  ?  .......................... 

9.  —  What  arrangements  are  referred  to  in  the  answer  to  No.  8? 


10.  —  (a)   If  there  are  no  schools,    what    do   you    regard  as  the 

principal  reason,  among  others,  why  one  has  not  been 
established  ?  ...................................... 

11.  —  If  nothing  is  being  done  for  the  moral  and  religious  better- 

ment   of    Native    farm    servants,  please  suggest  what 
might  and  can  be  done  ?  ............................ 

(&)   If  there  are  schools,  do  the  children  attend?  .......... 

12.  —  (a)  Are    the    houses    occupied  <by    Native  farm  servants 

superior  to  those  common  in  Native  villages?  ........ 

......................  (6)  Are    they    erected    at  the 

servant's  expense  ?  ................................ 

13.  —  In  your  experience  in  what  kind  of  relations  do  farmers 

stand  to  their  Native  servants  ?  ...................... 


14. —  (a)  Do  the  employer's   children   associate   with  the  Native 
children,  for  example,  as  playmates? 

(fr)  If  so,  has  such  association  any  effect  for  good  or  other- 
wise, on 

(a)    The  European     

(6)  The  Native 

15. —  (a)   Is  the  Native    farm   servant    more   or  less  prosperous 
than  his  neighbours  in  the  location  and  Native  reserve? 


(&)  How  are  they  regarded  by  the  location  Natives?. 


(c)   Are  the  farm  servants  more  progressive? 

(rf)  Would  you  say  they  were  a  better  sort  of  people  than 
those  living  in  the  Native  villages  ? 

16. — Are  you  aware  of  any  cases  of  Europeans  who  have  acquired 
a  belief  in  heathen  superstitions,  such  as  witchcraft, 
divination  by  "throwing  the  bones."  and  such-like?  . 
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17- — Have  you  known  of  Europeans  consulting  Native  witch 
doctors  in  cases  of  sickness,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  lost  cattle  by  divination,  acquiring  love 
charms,  and  the  like  ? 

18. —  (a)  Is  it  the  case  that  some  farmers  permit  drinking  at 
times  ? 

(b)  Is  drinking  encouraged  in  order  to  retain  servants?. .  . 

(c)  If  so,  is  it  a  common  practice  ? 

(d)  To  what  extent  are  "  intonjane  "  and  "  abakweta  "  cere- 
monies and  dances  permitted  on  farms 

19. — Is  there  any  evidence  of  a  desire  for  servants  who  are 
Christians?  (distinguishing  between  members  of 
churches,  and  those  who  profess  no  Christianity  yet 
wear  European  dress  and  are  outwardly  civilised)  .... 


20. — (a)   Is  there  much  immorality  among  farm  servants?. 
(6)   Is  syphilis  or  consumption  common? , 


21. — Have  you  known  of  any  cases  of  immoral  practices  being 
learned  or  any  disease  acquired  from  association  of  the 
employers'  children  with  Native  children? 


B. — TOWNS  AND  LABOUR  CENTRES. 

I. — In  your  experience,  is  it  a  common  thing  for  a  man  going  to 
work — ( i)  to  fail  for  long  periods  to  remit  money  to  his 
family;  (2)  to  desert  his  wife  and  children  altogether; 
(3)  to  return  home  with  syphilis;  (4)  or  with  consump- 
tion; (5)  or  any  other  acquired  disease;  (6)  or  having 
acquired  the  drink  habit  ? 

2. — (a)   In  any  of  these  events  can  you  say  what  the  results  are 

to  the  wife  and  children  ? 

(fr)   Can  you  say  whether  any  particular  centre  is  especially 
associated  with  any  of  them  ? 


3. — (a)  What  are  the  chief  objects  for  which  men  go  to  the 

mines  ? 

(6)   Can  you  say  which  of  the  following  are  the  more  com- 
mon?— 
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(i)  To  earn  money  to  lobola  for  one  wife;  (2)  wives  be- 
yond the  first;  (3)  support  wife  and  children;  (4)  to 
pay  for  their  own  or  others'  education ;  ( 5 )  earn  money 
with  the  object  of  paying  debts;  (6)  or  other  reasons? 
Please  specify 

4. — In  your  opinion  and  experience,  what  is  the  effect  of  employ- 
ing immature  youths  in  mines? 

(a)  On  themselves  ?   . 

( b )  In   their  homes  ? 

5. — Is  it  usual  for  a  mine  labourer  after  receiving  wages  on  com- 
pletion of  service  to  be  given  a  permit  allowing  him  to 
remain  in  the  town  a  certain  number  of  days?  If  so, 
is  the  practice  harmful,. and  in  what  way? 

6. — Is  it  at  all  common,  in  your  opinion,  for  men  to  return  from 
labour  centres  having  been  converted  to  Christianity  at 
these  centres  and  leading  changed  lives  ? , 

7. — Do  you  think  that  the  home  resources  of  the  Native  are  being 
less  developed  owing  to  so  much  labour  being  drawn 
away  to  large  centres?  If  so,  please  say  in  what  way 
and  with  what  result  ? 

8. — Does  employment  of  the  Natives  in  mines  and  town  centres 
enrich  the  Natives  ?  

9. — Do  you  think  that  the  Native  standard  of  living  is  rising, 
or  not  ? 

10. — Do  you  consider  a  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  advan- 
tageous— 

(a)   To  the  Natives  themselves ? 

(6)  To  the  Union  at  large  ? 

ii. — If  it  is  advantageous,  how  would  you  increase  the  advan- 
tage ? 

12. — Do  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Natives  live  in  labour 
centres,  towns  and  locations,  militate  against  practical 
Christianity  ? 

13. — Do  you  consider  that  the  increase  in  material  wealth  has 
any  bearing  upon  acceptance  of  Christianity  ? 
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14- — Is  there  any  evidence  of  a  desire  by  employers  for  workers 

and  servants  who  are  Christians? 

(For  definition  see  D  n). 


C. — NATIVE    COMMUNITIES. 

I. — In  your  experience,  is  it  stated  by  heathen  people  that  they 
do  not  see  that  Native  Christians  are  any  better  than 
themselves  ?  

2. — Can  you  indicate  how  the  Native  Christians  compare  with  the 
heathen  in  regard  to — 

(a)   Sobriety  ?      7 

(d)    Morality  ? 

(c)  Honesty ? 

(d)  Truthfulness  ?      

(e)  Trustworthiness ?     

(/)   Industry  ? 

(g)   Humanity  ?    

(/»)   Housing   arrangements  ?    

(*)    Exercise  of  parental  authority  ?   

(/)   Care  of  the  sons  ? 

(&)   Care  of  the  daughters  ? 

3. — Is  it  your  opinion  that  during  recent  years  the  Christians  have 
improved  in  any  or  all  of  the  points  tabulated  above?.  . 

4. — Are  the  Christian  Natives  in  your  neighbourhood  active  in 
their  efforts  to  convert  their  heathen  neighbours?.... 

5. — Are  the  men  who  lead  the  movement  against  heathenism 
in  all  cases  of  good  character  ? 

6. — What  is  the  present  attitude  of  the  heathen  towards  Chris- 
tianity ?  

7. — Do  you  consider  the  present  position  of  efforts  made  for 
evangelization  of  the  heathen — 

(a)  Making  headway  ? 

(b)  Sufficient  on  the  part  of  both  European  and  Native?.  . 


(c)   Losing  ground  for  want  of  support?. 


(d}   Or  how  would  you  describe    the    present    position    of 
efforts? 
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8. — Are  the  Christian  parents  attentive  to  the  Christian  upbring- 
ing of  their  children  ? 

9. — Can  you  say  whether  the  Holy  Bible  is  in  general  and  daily- 
use  in — 

(a)  In  churches  ?    

(b)  Schools?    

(c)  Families?       

(rf)  To  what  extent  is  the  vernacular  Scripture  employed? 

IO. — Do  the  Europeans  in  your  neighbourhood  assist  in  any  way 

(a)  In  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  ? 

(b)  Strengthening  the  converts? 

II. — It  is  said  that  the  diversity  of  religious  opinions  among-t 
European    Christians    prevents    the    conversion  of  the 

heathen.     In  your  opinion  is  this  the  case? 

Can  you  adduce  any  proof  ? 


12. — Do  you  know  of  any  areas  in  the  older  fields  that  have  at 
the  present  time  no  school  work  of  any  kind  going 
on  in  them?  If  so,  for  what  reason? 


13. — Do  you  know  of  any  areas  in  the  older  fields  that  are  not 
being  regularly  covered  by  evangelists?  If  so.  can  you 
give  the  reason? 

14. — Do  you  think  that  in  inadequately  worked  areas  in  the 
older  fields  a  readjustment  of  spheres  among  Missions 
that  are  working  contiguously  would  conduce  to 

(a)   More  effective  evangelization?. 

(&)   More  effective  shepherding  of  Christians? 

15. — Are  you  of  opinion  that  in  the  older  fields  the  present  num- 
ber of  European  workers  is  adequate  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  work  ?  

16. — Do  you  think  that  in  the  older  fields — 

(a)  The  Native  Lay  Agency  is  sufficiently  developed?.... 

(&)  There  is  a  sufficient  number  of  Native  Ministers? 

(c)  The  Native  Ministry  should  be   further  developed?.. 
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17.— What  in  your  opinion,  is  the  size  of  a  suitable  parish  for  a 
Native  Minister,  in  the  older  fields — 

(a)   In  mainly  heathen  localities ? 

(  b)   In  mainly  Christian  localities  ? 

(c)  In  districts  where  the  proportion  is  about  equal?.... 

(d)  Among  scattered  populations,  as  farming  areas? 

(t')   What  size  constituency  is  necessary  for  his  support?.  . 

D. — GENERAL. 

i. — In  your  experience  what  has  been  the  influence  of  hospitals 
and  European  medical  practice  upon  the  Native  mind? 

2. — Is  the  belief  in  witchcraft  dying  out  among  Native  Chris- 
tians? (Please  state  what  you  include  in  the  term 
witchcraft)  

3. — Is  it  common  for  Christian  Natives  to  consult  heathen  witch 
doctors  regarding  alleged  witchcraft  (e.g.,  ukutakata, 
ukuposela,  etc.),  and  in  cases  of  sickness  or  for  any 
other  cause  ?  

4. — What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best  means  of  combating  this 
belief.?  

5. — What  are  the  social  and  personal  results  of  this  belief  in  the 
present  state  of  Native  society  ? 

6. — What  is  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  view  of  some  Native 
Christians  that  witchcraft  ought  to  exist  because  it  is 
recognised  in  the  Bible  as  real  ? 

7. — Do  you  think  that  the  education  at  present  being  given  to 
Native  young  men  and  women  to  qualify  them  as 
Teachers,  is  effective  in  uprooting  in  their  minds  the 
belief  in  witchcraft  ? 

8. — Do  you  think  that  the  slow  advance  of  Christianity  and  the 
existence  of  so  large  a  percentage  of  heathen  in  the 
areas  that  have  been  long  evangelized  is  attributable  to — 

(a)  Merely  nominal  Christianity  among  Europeans? 

(b)  Acceptance  of  a  low  standard  among  the  older  genera- 
tions, of  Native  Christians  ? 
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(c)  Any  attempt  to  make  European   customs  an   essential 
of  Christianity  ?   

(d)  Inexpedient  and/or  hasty  interference  with  Native  law 
and     custom  ?   

(e}   Permission  to  follow  tribal  custom? 

(/)  Removal  by  law  of  tribal  opinion,  custom,  restraint  by 
authority  of  the  chief,  etc.  ? 

(#)  Introduction  of  new  ideas  by  closer  contact  with  Euro- 
pean civilization  in  town  and  labour  centres  and  else- 
where ?  ( Please  specify ) 

9. — What  other  causes  would  you  assign  ? 

10. — How  do  you  account  for  the  widespread  opinion  among 
Europeans  that  heathen  Natives  are  superior  to  Chris- 
tians in  honesty,  morality,  and  trustworthiness.  &c.?.. 

ii. — In  answering  the  foregoing,  do  you  distinguish  between 
Christian  Natives  (i.e.,  members  of  churches),  and  those 
merely  outwardly  civilised  (i.e.,  dressing  in  European 
fashion,  but  making  no  profession  of  Christianity)  ?.  . . 


CONFIDENTIAL 
COMMISSION  III.— OLDER  FIELDS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Name  of  Correspondent   

Religious  Denomination 
Postal  Address.  . 


Area  to  which  the  information  yiren  applies. 


1. — In  the  Schools  in  your  district  what  part  does  the  Minister 
in  charge  take  in  the  religious  instruction? 

2. — Is  a  Syllabus  provided?     If  so.  what  Syllabus? 

3. — Is  the  Syllabus  adapted  for  a  School  with  only  one  Teacher, 
or  even  two? 

4. — Are  the  Teachers    capable    of    adapting    the    Syllabus   for 
themselves? 
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5. — (a)  What  is  the  general  nature  of  the  religious  instruction 
given  ? 

(b)  In  what  way  is  the  religious  instruction  tested? 

6. — (a)   Has  the  time  for  this  instruction  a  definite  place  on  the 

Time  Table? 
(6)  At  what  hour  is  it? 

(c)  Who  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  Time  Table  is 
adhered  to  in  this  respect? 

/. — Are  all  Teachers  in  your  Schools  Christians ? 

8. — Is  it  a  condition  of  employment  that  Teachers  conduct  ser- 
vices, or  is  such  aid  purely  voluntary? 

9. — In  your  experience  are  Native  Teachers  a  power  for  good 
in — (a)  leading,  (b)  guiding,  (c)  influencing  opinion; 
(rf)  acting  as  exemplars  to  the  people  amongst  whom 
they  live  and  work? 

10. — Are  the  Teachers  an  Evangelising  force?  If  not,  can  you 
give  reasons  for  this? 

i  T  . — Do  you  consider  it  right  that  every  Teacher  should  be  re- 
quired to  give  religious  instruction? 

12. — Is  it  better  to  distinguish  between  the  work  of  a  Teacher 
and  that  of  an  Evangelist  or  Cathecist  rather  than  to 
combine  such  offices? 

(Signed) 

Date.  . 


THE  COMMISSION   TO  DEAL  WITH  THE  PROBLEM 
OF  "  NATIVE  GIRLS  IN  TOWNS." 


i. — What  reliable  information  can  you  give  as  to  the  number 
of  Native  girls  that  come  annually  into  your  town  to 
seek  employment,  and  as  to  the  accommodation  for 
sleeping  and  living  which  they  find  on  arriving? 

2. — Do  you  consider  that  Native  girls  in  your  part  of  the  Union 
are  sufficiently  protected  while  travelling  by  rail? 

3.- — What  proportion  of  Native  girls  in  service  in  your  town 
sleep  on  the  masters'  premises ;  are  their  rooms  inside 
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the  houses,  or  if  not,  are  they  provided  with  lock  and 
key? 
4. — What  effect  do  you  consider  town  life  to  have  on  such  girls? 

5. — What  efforts  are  made  either  by  Missionary  Societies,  by 
Churches,  or  by  any  other  agencies  in  your  town  to 
safeguard  Native  girls  from  the  temptations  of  town 
life? 

6. — What  laws  and  regulations  as  to  registration,  passes,  ser- 
vants' books,  etc.,  are  in  force,  and  what  effect  have 
they? 

7. — Do  you  consider  that  a  Hostel  where  Native  girls  could 
live  while  out  of  employment  would  be  a  desirable 
institution,  provided  it  were  under  the  charge  of  a 
Christian  matron? 

8. — Should  such  Hostels  be  supported  by  Government,  by 
Municipalities,  or  by  private  contributions?  Should 
they  be  organised  as  Labour  Bureaux  and  perhaps  also 
as  Domestic  Training  Schools? 

9. — What  would  be  the  attitude  of  the  better-class  Natives  them- 
selves to  such  Institutions? 

IO. — What  other  means  would  you  suggest  for  promoting  the 
physical,  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  Native  girls  in 
our  towns? 


COMMISSION  VI.— THE  "BLACK  PERIL." 


Most  Strictly  Confidential. 

(Names  of  zt'itnesses  will  in  no  circumstances  be  divulged.} 

LINES  OF  ENQUIRY  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

Name  of  Member  of  Commission 

Name  of  person  from  whom  the  replies  are  taken 


(1)  What  facilities  have  you  had  for  being  informed  as  to  the 
conditions  of  Native  Life,  and  the  relations  between  Europeans 
and  Natives  ?    

(2)  Have  any  cases  of  assaults  by  Native  men  upon  Euro- 
pean women  come  directly  under  your  notice? 
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(3)  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  assault  in  such  cases  as 
have    come    directly    under    your    notice?        Deal    with    each 
separately. 

(4)  Are  you  aware  of  cases  that  have  not  become  public 
through  prosecution? 

(5)  Are  there  in  your  knowledge  or  opinion  many  such 
cases  ? 

(6)  In  your  opinion  is  concealment  more  common  in  the  case 
of  Native  assaults  than  in  assaults  by  Europeans? 

(7)  Are  there,  in  your  opinion,  cases  of  charges  being  laid 
of  intended  assault  where  there  was  no  evil  intention  ? 

(8)  Are  there,  in  your  opinion,  cases  of  permitted  improper 
familiarity  or  illicit  intercourse  which  are  liable  to  be  represented 
as  assault? 

(9)  Are  there  any  circumstances  in  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
Natives  in  the  part  of  the  country  with  which  you  are  familiar 
which  might  be  regarded  as  predisposing  to  such  crime? 

(10)  What  part,    in   your  opinion,    does   drink   play   in  the 
matter  ? 

(u)   Do  you  consider  that  insanity  played  a  part  in  any  of 
the  cases  that  came  under  your  notice? 

(12)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  part  played  in  the  matter 
by  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  open  Compounds  at  the  Mines? 

(13)  How  do  you  regard  the  Kimberley  system  of  confine- 
ment in  the  Compounds  as  bearing  upon  this  question? 

(14)  What  view  do  you  take  of  the  influence  of  (a)  obscene 
pictures,  (&)  low  theatrical  performances,  and  (c)  .shady  bioscope 
exhibitions  in  the  matter?     Support  your  statement,  if  possible 
by  instances. 

(15)  Are  there  any  circumstances  in  the    mode    of    life    of 
the  Europeans  in  the  neighbourhood  with  which  you  are  familiar 
calculated  to  lower  the  Native  respect  for  European  women? 

( 16)  What  part  does  the  practice  of  employing  Native  male 
adolescents  or  adults  as  domestic  servants  for  all  classes  of  house- 
hold duties  play  in  the  relations  between  the  two  races? 

(17)  Has  the  taking  of  European  women  by  Native  men  as 
their  legal  wives,  when  it  does  occur,  any  influence  against  the 
standing  of  European  women? 

(18)  What    part    does    European    prostitution  play  in  the 
matter  ? 

(19)  Are  you  aware  of  Native  males  being  employed  as 
domestic  servants  in  European  houses  of  ill  fame? 
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(20)  Are  you  aware  of  cases  of  parties  of  European  women 
arranging  for  and  witnessing  exhibitions  of  lewd  Native  dancing, 
thereby  lowering  themselves  in  the  respect  of  Natives  generally? 

(21)  Beyond  the  ground  covered  by  the  foregoing  questions, 
what  other  causes  do  you  consider  are  operating  in  the  direction 
of  such  assaults  ? 

(22)  Do  you  consider  that  the  evil  is  such  that  it  should  be 
dealt  with  directly?     If  so.  what  would  you  suggest  as  remedial 
measures  ? 

(23)  If  you  consider  that  the  evil  is  only  symptomatic  of 
general  wrong    and    degenerative    and    demoralising  conditions 
which  the  rather  must    be   dealt   with,   give   your  views  of  the 
measures  that  might  be  urged  at  such  a  Conference  as  that  under 
the  auspices  of  which  this  enquiry  is  being  undertaken. 

Date 

(Signed) 


MEMBERS   OF   COMMISSION. 


Rev.  James  Henderson.  Lovedale.  Cape  Province  (Con- 
vener). 

Dr.  Neil  Macvicar,  Lovedale. 

Rev.  S.  S.  Dornan,  Bulawayo. 

Dr.  Darley-Hartley.  P.O.  Box  643,  Cape  Town. 

Mrs.  Cromvright-Schreiner,  Villa  Flandre,  Newlands,  Cape 
Town. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Hamilton,  P.O.  Box  4092,  Johannesburg. 

Rev.  John  L.  Dube,  Ohlange.  Phoenix,  Natal. 

Miss  Barbara  J.  Buchanan,  7,  United  Buildings.  Fox  Street, 
Johannesburg. 

John  Moffat,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  Welgemeend  Street,  Cape  Town. 

Commissioner  W.  Eadie,  S.A..  126.  Loop  Street,  Cape  Town 

Rev.  C.  W.  Pearce,  29,  Berkeley  Street.  King  William's 
Town. 

Mrs.  James  Gray,  The  Manse,  Grahamstown. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Hertslet,  Ntabamhlope,  Estcourt,  Natal. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Sauer,  Pretoria. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Mackenzie.  Kimberley. 

A.  W.  Baker.  Esq..  43.  Corrie  Street,  Jeppestown. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Jabavu,  King  William's  Town. 

Dr.  Des  Ligneris,  Elim  Mission  Station.  Zoutpansberg. 
Transvaal. 


Ill 

NOTES  OF  ADDRESSES  ON  PRAYER  AT 
THE  GENERAL  MISSIONARY  CONFER- 
ENCE OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  ist  to  6th 
JULY,  1912. 


BY  REV.  ANDREW  MURRAY,  D.D 


I.    THE  PLACE  PRAYER  HAS  IN  GOD'S  PLAN. 

"  Shall  not  God  avenge  His  own  elect  who  cry  day  and  night 
unto  Him?  I  tell  you  that  He  will  avenge  them  speedily.  Never- 
theless, when  the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  shall  He  find  faith  on  the 
earth  ? ''  —Luke  xviii ,  7,  8. 

These  words  prove  what  a  high  place  God  gives  to  prayer  in 
the  carrying  out  of  His  plan.  He  has  promised  to  avenge  His 
Church  of  her  adversary.  He  is  eager  to  do  so ;  and  yet  He  bears 
long  and  waits  patiently  until  the  cry  of  His  elect,  day  and  night, 
has  prepared  the  way,  and  prepared  them  for  the  manifestation 
of  His  almighty  power.  Until  we  realize  that  God  gives  prayer  a 
place  among  the  very  first  things  that  are  needed  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  His  purpose,  we  shall  never  give  it  the  first  place  in  our 
heart  and  life  Let  us  try  to  understand  this. 

When  God  created  plan  in  His  likeness,  and  gave  him  this 
world  to  rule  over  as  king,  His  object  was  that  everything  that 
man  did  should  be  in  dependence  upon  God,  and  in  the  experience 
of  how  God  would  do  everything  through  him.  He  had  the 
capacity  of  knowing  God  and  His  will,  of  walking  in  God's 
fellowship,  of  entering  into  His  designs,  and  carrying  out  His 
purpose.  Prayer  was  to  be  the  channel  for  His  fellowship  with 
God  and  his  surrender  of  himself  to  the  will  of  God. 

And  prayer  is  still  meant  to  be  this  first  of  all — the  adoring 
worship,  the  child-like  offering  of  his  whole  being  to  God's  glory. 
In  our  relationship  to  God  He  gave  prayer  the  highest  place 
possible,  and  claims  that  it  shall  have  that  place  in  our  heart  too. 

Prayer  claims  that  high  place  in  our  life,  further,  because 
it  is  the  one  channel  through  which  the  blessings  of  God  can  be 
received  into  the  heart,  and  our  life  be  conformed  to  His  likeness. 
All  our  experience  of  the  grace  of  God  for  our  personal  life,  or 
for  the  service  we  offer  Him,  can  be  received  only  through  prayer. 
\Yords  fail  to  tell  how  surely,  how  unceasingly,  how  mightily 
God  will  work  in  answer  to  prayer.  But  on  the  one  condition, 
that  we  give  prayer  the  place  in  our  heart  that  God  has  given  it 
in  His. 

The  full  truth  in  regard  to  prayer  has  still  another  and  a 
higher  aspect.  It  is  not  only  the  means  of  our  personal  fellowship 
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with  God.  and  of  the  supply  of  grace  for  our  life  and  work.  In 
working  out  the  counsel  of  His  will,  God  has  given  to  His  people, 
as  the  body  of  Christ,  a  share  in  the  carrying  out  of  His  purpose, 
and  waits  for  their  intercession  to  say  where  and  how  much  thev 
are  willing  to  receive  of  His  spirit. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  the  World  Missionary  Conference 
Report :  "  Prayer  is  the  method  which  links  the  irresistible  might 
of  God  to  the  missionary  enterprise.  That  God  has  conditioned 
so  largely  the  extension  of  His  kingdom  upon  our  faithfulness 
and  loyalty  in  prayer  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  deepest 
mysteries  and  one  of  the  most  wonderful  realities." 

"  We  must  make  men  understand  that  it  is  only  their  lack  of 
faith  and  half-hearted  consecration  that  hinders  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  work;  only  their  own  coldness  that  keeps  back  His  re 
demption  from  a  lost  world.  We  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that 
He  is  eager  and  able  to  save  the  world  already  redeemed  by  Him. 
if  only  we.  His  professed  followers  on  earth,  were  willing  that  lie 
should  "  (vi.  272). 

Let  us  pause  to  take  in  these  great  thoughts  and  seek  to 
realize  the  urgency  of  the  call,  that  we  give  to  prayer  in  our 
personal  life  and  work,  in  our  fellowship  as  God's  servants  and 
our  united  service,  in  very  deed  the  place  that  God  meant  it  to 
have. 

In  the  words  of  our  text  Christ  said.  "  Nevertheless,  when 
the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  shall  He  find  faith  on  the  earth  ?  v  Does 
He  find  in  us  the  faith  that  really  believes  that  He  is  waiting  for 
our  united  cry  day  and  night  for  the  manifestation  of  His  power 
against  Satan  in  the  heathen  world  ? — God  help  us  to  give  prayer 
that  high  place  in  our  heart  and  life,  in  our  secret  devotions,  and 
our  united  prayer,  which  God  in  very  deed  meant  it  to  have. 
May  our  Missionary  Conference  give  proof  of  this,  and  help  us 
to  realize  it  more  fully  in  our  personal  experience. 

II.     THE  PLACE  OF  PRAYER  IN  CHRIST'S  TEACHING. 

"If  ye  abide  in  We,  and  My  ^vords  abide  in  you,  yc  shall 
ask  what- ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you."— John  .IT..  //. 

In  the  three  chapters  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  which  give  us 
Christ's  farewell  discourse  on  the  last  night,  we  find  the  greai 
prayer  promise  repeated  seven  times  with  the  assurance  that  what 
we  ask  in  His  r.ame  shall  be  done.  It  will  repay  us  if  \ve  carefully 
consider  what  this  means. 

In  chapter  xiv..  verses  13.  14:  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in 
My  name,  that  will  I  do."  "  If  ye  shall  ask  anything  in  My 
name,  I  will  do  it."  In  the  repetition  there  is  no  additional 
thought.  It  is  as  if  Christ  knew  how  the  greatness  of  the  promise 
tvas  beyond  all  their  thoughts,  and  simply  seeks  to  prevent  any 
possible  thought  of  misunderstanding.  "  I  will  do  it."  In  chapter 
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xv.  we  have  again  two  expressions.  The  one  in  our  text,  "If 
ye  abide  in  Me,  ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done, 
onto  you  " ;  and  then  in  verse  16,  "  I  have  chosen  you,  that  ye 
should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit :  that  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  of 
the  Father  in  My  name,  He  may  give  it  you."  In  the  mystery 
of  the  vine  and  the  branches,  prayer  is  to  be  the  proof  of  how 
really  God  is  to  acknowledge  them  as  the  branches  of  the  vine ; 
He  is  to  do  whatever  they  ask. 

And  then  in  chapter  xvi.  we  have  the  promise  again  three 
times:  (verse  23),  "Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  My 
name,  He  will  give  it  you";  (verse  24),  "Ask,  and  ye  shall 
receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full  ";  (verse  26),  "  At  that  day" 
(when  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come)  "  ye  shall  ask  in  My  name." 

What  unlimited  possibilities  are  here  opened  out  to  us,  as 
awaiting  for  the  intercession  of  Christ's  Church^  and  for  our 
intercession  too.  The  words  are  so  weighty,  so  divine — "as  the 
heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth  are  My  thoughts 
than  your  thoughts " — so  much  beyond  our  grasp  that 
we  have  practically  set  them  aside.  It  cannot  be  that  they  are 
really  meant  to  be  true.  And  yet  there  have  been  those  who  have 
made  proof  and  found  that  God  and  Christ  have  fulfilled  them 
to  the  letter. 

The  question  comes:  Wrhat  can  be  the  reason  that  we  feel 
so  little  courage  to  claim  the  promise  and  expect  the  fulfilment  ? 
The  answer  is  very  simple  We  do  not  live  the  life  of  which  the 
farewell  discourse  speaks  as  the  fruit  of  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Christ  said,  "  In  that  day  ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
in  My  Father,  and  ye  in  Me,  and  I  in  you.'*  He  had  said: 
"  Believe  me  that  I  am  in  My  Father,  and  My  Father  in  Me." 
It  is  when  faith  yields  itself  wholly  to  believe  in  Christ  just  as 
we  believe  in  God  that  the  promise  will  be  fulfilled :  "  He  that 
believeth  in  Me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also."  Christ 
said :  "  I  live,  and  ye  shall  live  also."  Just  as  the  Father  and 
the  Son  live  in  each  other,  Christ  meant  us  to  abide  in  Him,  and 
to  have  Him  abide  in  us  It  is  in  such  a  life  that  the  power  will 
come  to  understand  and  to  claim  these  precious  promises. 

But,  alas !  what  reason  there  is  for  our  remembering  the  word, 
*'  Nevertheless,  when  the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  shall  He  find  faith 
on  the  earth?"  Faith  in  these  precious  prayer  promises,  faith  in 
Himself  and  the  abiding  life  that  fits  for  the  use  of  them. 
Christ's  answer  to  our  question  is  still :  "Because  of  your  un- 
belief." "  But  this  sort  goeth  not  out  but  by  fasting  and  prayer." 
There  is  too  little  of  the  self-denial  that  sacrifices  the  things  of 
earth,  and  takes  time  for  fellowship  with  heaven,  for  us  to  be 
strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God. 

Oh,  my  brethren,  let  us  give  prayer,  in  our  hearts  and  life, 
in  our  mission  work  and  in  this  Conference,  the  place  Christ  gave 
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it.  We  can  depend  upon  it.  He  will  teach  us  to  pray;  He  will 
teach  us  to  believe  these  promises,  and  in  due  time  to  prove  their 
power. 

III.  THE  PLACE  OF  PRAYER  IN  THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

"/  K'lV/  pour  out  the  Spirit  of  (/race  and     supplicatwn."- 
Zech.  .i'n.,  10. 

The  spirit  of  grace  is  the  spirit  of  supplication.  You  know 
what  the  word  grace  means.  It  not  only  implies  the  free  and 
undeserved  favour  shown  to  the  unworthy  and  the  sinful ;  it  also 
points  to  the  mighty  power  of  God  which  works  in  the  heart  of 
the  believer  all  that  God  asks  of  him..  And  it  is  in  this  sense  that 
the  words  of  our  text  have  a  lesson  of  unspeakable  preciousness 
The  spirit  of  supplication  is  nothing  less  than  the  spirit  of  God's 
almighty  grace  working  in  our  hearts  and  giving  us  the  power 
for  prayer.  The  words  teach  us  to  think  and  speak  of  the  grace 
of  prayer.  You  remember  how  Paul  spoke  (II.  Cor.,  viii.)  of 
the  grace  of  giving,  and  mentions,  along  with  that,  other  graces, 
such  as  faith,  utterance,  knowledge,  diligence,  love.  We  need  to- 
know  that  prayer  cannot  grow  strong  and  effectual  by  any  effort 
of  our  own ;  it  is  at  the  throne  of  grace  that  we  receive  grace 
to  help  in  time  of  need,  in  our  prayer  life. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  has  led  me  to  this  thought.  During 
the  last  couple  of  years  we  have  had  a  number  of  small  minis 
terial  conferences  on  the  subject  of  prayer.  I  was  surprised,  even 
when  men  had  been  brought  to  confess  their  lack  of  prayer  a> 
sin,  that  they  were  not  ready  at  once  to  turn  from  it.  and  to 
surrender  themselves  for  a  life  of  greater  faithfulness  in  prayer. 
More  than  one  said.  "  I  have  often  acknowledged  the  sin  and 
tried  to  turn  from  it.  but.  alas !  I  have  so  often  failed.  I  do  no', 
feel  that  I  have  the  power  to  say  to  God  that  I  will  live  different  • 
ly."  In  dealing  with  the  difficulty  I  was  led  to  see  that  the  one 
thing  needful  with  such  brethren  was  the  insight  into  the  truth 
that  prayer  is  a  grace  to  be  received  under  the  cover  of  that 
great  word :  "God  is  able  to  make  all  grace  abound  towai  <l  you, 
that  ye,  always  having  all  sufficiency  in  all  things,  may  abound 
unto  every  good  work."  What  was  needed  was  simplv  the  faith 
in  that  living  Christ,  who  will  deliver  them  from  this  sin  as  from 
nnv  other,  and  that  blessed  spirit  to  be  received  from  Him  as  the 
spirit  of  grace  and  supplication. 

Just  remember  what  we  saw  vesterday  in  the  farewell  dis- 
course. It  was  with  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  theit  being 
filled  with  Him,  that  the  seven-times-repeated  praver  promise 
would  come  into  operation.  Think  how  definitely  the  receiving 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  said  to  be  that  He  might  crv  in  us,  "  Abba. 
Father  "  (Gal.  iv.,  6),  or,  as  we  have  it  in  Rom.  viii..  15.  "  Where- 
by we  cry,  Abba,  Father."  In  that  word.  Abba,  Father,  .is  used 
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and  consecrated  by  Christ  in  Gethsemane,  we  have  the  highest 
expression  of  the  complete  surrender  to  God's  will,  and  absolute 
confidence  in  God's  care  and  keeping.  It  is  to  breathe  this  prayer 
in  us  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  given. 

We  read  further  (Rom.  viii.,  26)  :  ;<  The  Spirit  helpeth  our 
infirmities;  for  we  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we 
ought,  but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  us."  And  so 
we  have  the  command,  "  Praying  always  with  all  prayer  and 
supplication  in  the  Spirit"  (Eph.  vi.,  18)  ;  and  in  Jude  (verse 
20),  "  Praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Do  we  not  begin  to  understand  how  God  can  give  prayer 
such  a  high  place  in  His  counsel  of  redemption?  The  Third 
Person  of  the  Godhead,  the  Holy  Spirit,  comes  to  live  in  us  as 
the  Spirit  of  Prayer.  Do  we  not  begin  to  see  how  Christ  could 
give  such  unlimited  promises  to  men  who  were  to  live  filled  with 
the  Spirit?  Do  we  need  to  wonder  any  longer  that  those  prayer 
promises  are  lendered  ineffectual  in  our  lives,  because  we  knov 
so  little  what  it  is  to  live  filled  with  the  Spirit? 

Children  of  God,  missionaries,  or  whoever  ye  be,  shall  we 
not  take  to  heart  the  message  that  it  is  only  in  the  Spirit-filled 
life  that  those  promises  can  be  confidently  claimed?  And  shall 
we  not  unitedly  plead  with  God  that  He  may  leach  everyone  of 
us  to  yield  his  life  to  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit? 
We  mav  indeed  most  assuredly  count  upon  it  that  the  place  the 
Father  has  given  prayer  in  His  plan,  and  the  Son  in  His  teaching, 
will,  in  the  power  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  become  the  place  that 
prayer  shall  have  in  our  life  and  work,  and  in  our  Conference. 

IV.    THE  PLACE  OF  PRAYER  IN  A  MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE. 

"  These  all  continued  with  one  accord  in  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation, with  the  women." — Acts  i.,  /j. 

Christ's  last  words  on  earth  had  been,  "  Ye  shall  receive 
power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you,  and  ye  shall 
be  witnesses  unto  Me  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth." 
When  He  had  spoken  these  words  He  was  taken  up.  For  ten 
days  they  remained  together  praying  without  ceasing,  until,  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost,  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  very  last  words  of  Christ.  "  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,"  had  set  His  stamp  on  them  as  a  missionary  church.  Their 
continued  prayer  proved  that  they  knew  that  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  an  absolute  necessity  if  they  were  to  do  the 
work.  It  proved,  too,  how  prayer  opened  heaven,  and  they  were 
endued  with  the  power  from  on  high  for  their  calling.  The  story 
of  Pentecost,  and  the  prayer  by  which  it  was  brought  about,  is 
for  all  time  the  revelation  of  the  secret  of  power  in  missionary 
work  and  in  the  Missionary  Conference.  And  of  the  Pentecostal 
Church  we  read :  "  They  continued  steadfastly  in  the  Apostles' 
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doctrine  and  fellowship  and  in  prayer."  "  They  continued  daily 
with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  praising  God."  Prayer  has  a 
right  to  the  first  place  in  the  Missionary  Conference. 

In  the  World  Missionary  Conference  Report  (vol.  viii., 
p.  27)  we  read  these  words:  "  The  spirit  of  co-operation  on  the 
Mission  Field  found  its  earliest  expression  in  drawing  together 
the  members  of  neighbouring  Missions  for  counsel  and  for 
prayer."  Or,  as  the  Madras  Missionary  Conference  expressed 
itself  :  "  The  object  of  the  Conference  shall  be  to  invite  oppor- 
tunity for  social  and  religious  intercourse  and  the  discussion  of 
missionary  topics  and  then  to  afford  the  means  for  such  united 
action  as  the  interest  of  missionary  work  may  require."  Mention 
is  also  made  of  an  informal  conference  held  in  South  Africa  in 
June,  1909,  where  the  days  of  the  Conference  were  spent  in  quiet 
meditation  and  also  in  discussion  of  methods  of  co-operation. 

After  speaking  of  the  importance  of  fostering  the  spirit  of 
good-fellowship,  we  read :  "  A  second  element  of  value  in  these 
gatherings  lies  in  the  opportunity  of  spiritual  fellowship,  especi- 
ally of  prayer,  that  they  afford.  In  many  cases  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  opportunity  is  as  fully  used  as  it  might  be,  but  there 
is  need  for  the  reminder  given  by  Mr.  D.  E.  Hoste,  in  his  reply 
to  our  enquiries,  'The  greatest  means  of  promoting  both  the 
unity  and  the  efficiency  of  the  missionaries,  is  united  prayer  and 
intercession  on  behalf  of  their  common  work.'  " 

In  vol.  i.  we  read,  "  Conferences  have  been  held,  at  which 
the  work  of  world  evangelization  has  received  careful  considera- 
tion, but  there  has  been  alarming  neglect  to  face  the  great  central 
problem — how  to  translate  into  actual  experience  the  word  of 
Christ,  '  He  that  abideth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  beareth 
much  fruit.  Apart  from  me  ye  can  do  nothing.'  "  This  is  indeed 
the  great  central  problem,  how  to  secure  the  spiritual  efficiency 
of  every  worker. 

"  From  widely-separate  parts  of  the  Christian  world  the 
manifest  need  of  more  spiritual  guidance  has  been  revealed. 
Sometimes  it  has  seemed  as  if  faith  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
Tiad  been  almost  lost,  and  that  we  were  now  attempting  to  sub- 
stitute human  devices  for  spiritual  power.  Back  to  divine 
wisdom,  to  the  living  power  of  Jesus  Christ — back  through  prayer 
to  the  source  of  all  power!  must  be  our  watchword." 

One  word  more.  "  The  supreme  question  of  foreign  missions 
is  how  to  multiply  the  number  of  Christians  who,  with  an  un- 
shakable faith  in  the  character  of  God,  will  wield  this  force  of 
intercession  for  the  transformation  of  men.  Every  other  con- 
sideration and  plan  is  secondary  to  that  of  wielding  the  forces  of 
prayer." 
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The  Committee  that  prepared  for  the  Cape  Town  Conference 
arranged  for  half-an-hour,  at  the  close  of  the  morning  session, 
for  devotional  exercises  on  three  days,  and  then,  at  the  close,  for 
one  or  two  days  specially  devoted  to  the  spiritual  aspect  of  our 
work.  But  it  was  found  that  many  were  tired  by  the  strain  of 
the  meeting,  and  that  others  had  to  absent  themselves  for  work 
for  the  afternoon  meeting,  so  that  many  were  prevented  from 
attending.  And  on  the  Tuesday,  at  the  close  of  the  Conference, 
almost  all  had  left.  And  more  than  one  expressed  his  deep  regret 
that  prayer  had  not  had  the  place  that  could  have  brought  us  all 
into  the  experience  of  the  presence  and  power  of  God. 

May  I  make  the  following  suggestion  in  view  of  future 
Conferences  ?  Would  it  not  be  wise  for  the  Executive  to  arrange 
that  there  should  be,  every  day,  half-an-hour  given  to  united 
prayer  an  hour  after  the  session  had  begun,  say  from  10  to  10.30, 
or  10.30  to  n?  And  then  that  a  whole  day  be  given  to  the 
spiritual  aspect  of  our  work  and  the  study  of  what  would  help 
us  to  understand  better  the  promise  of  being  clothed  with  power 
from  on  high,  and  to  experience  more  fullv  the  presence  of  our 
blessed  Lord  and  the  power  of  His  Holy  Spirit. 

"  Prayer  is  the  method  which  links  ths  irresistible  might  of 
God  to  the  missionary  enterprise."  What  a  privilege  for  brethren 
in  meeting  to  remind  each  other  how  all  their  work,  too.  and  they 
themselves,  can  be  kept  in  unbroken  connection  with  the  power 
of  God. 


DEVOTIONAL    DAY. 


GENERAL    MISSIONARY    CONFERENCE, 
TUESDAY,  JULY  QTH,  1912. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Murray  took  the  chair,  and  after  the 
singing  of  a  hymn  and  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture,  asked 
Rev.  Professor  Marais  to  open  with  prayer. 

The  Rev.  A.  C.  Murray  spoke  on 

THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE  OF  THE  MISSIONARY. 

In  John  x,  10,  our  Lord  promises  His  disciples  a  more  abun- 
dant life.  There  are  two  kinds  of  life,  the  ordinary  and  the 
extraordinary,  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  meagre  and  the 
abundant.  We  who  are  engaged  in  the  Master's  work  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  the  former.  We  must  be  specialists  in  spiritual 
knowledge  and  experience.  We  must  possess  the  abundant,  over- 
coming life,  the  life  from  which  streams  of  living  water  flow 
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to  refresh  and  fertilize  other  lives.  We  are  not  to  be  in  the  first 
place  preachers  or  teachers  or  organisers,  but  spiritual  men  and 
women. 

What  is  this  abundant  life? 

St.  Paul  defines  it  as  the  Christ-life  in  us.  It  is  Another's 
life:  "Not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."  It  is  the  character  of 
the  indwelling  Christ  manifesting  itself  in  our  daily  lives.  We 
are  told  of  a  heathen  who  said  to  a  missionary :  "  You  are  not  like 
your  Christ."  What  a  solemn  accusation !  Could  it  not  be 
brought  against  us  also? 

This  abundant  life  is  a  strong,  aggressive  and  influencing 
life.  It  will  tell  on  the  lives  and  characters  of  others  through  an 
unconscious  influence  for  good.  A  lady  once  said  of  a  saintly 
old  servant  of  God :  "  It  does  me  good  even  to  see  him."  It 
seems  easy  to  be  good  in  the  presence  of  some  men  and  women. 
So  should  our  influence  be. 

But  we  find  that  the  abundant  life  is  a  fruit-bearing  life. 
"  He  that  abideth  in  Me  shall  bring  forth  much  fruit."  said 
the  Master.  "  He  that  believeth  in  Me,  streams  of  living  water 
shall  flow  from  him."  Is  not  this  the  highest  manifestation  of 
the  "  life  more  abundantly  "  of  which  our  Lord  speaks  ?  It 
befits  us,  at  a  conference  like  this,  not  only  to  discuss  the  great 
questions  which  have  engaged  our  attention,  but  to  examine  our- 
selves on  this  greatest  question  of  all.  In  how  far  are  we. 
through  our  Union  with  Christ,  a  real  and  transforming  spiritual 
power  in  our  work?  How  can  we  obtain  this  abundant  life? 

Let  us  begin  by  confessing  our  failures  and  shortcomings. 
Is  this  the  one  thing  we  lack?  How  hard  it  is  for  us  ministers, 
missionaries  or  Christian  leaders,  really  to  humble  ourselves  and 
confess  our  sins !  We  compare  ourselves  with  those  around  us, 
and  find  we  are — by  virtue  of  the  work  we  do — more  spiritual 
than  the  most,  and  we  are  satisfied.  Let  us  to-day  test  ourselves 
by  Christ's  ideal  for  us,  and  His  promises  to  us,  and  let  us  con- 
fess how  little  we  have  of  that  abundant  life. 

The  next  step  is  to  "  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of 
the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God."  But 
not  only  shall  we  lay  aside  all  uncleanness  and  "  the  sins  which 
so  easily  beset  us,"  but  also  "  every  weight."  There  are  things, 
not  sins  in  themselves,  but  to  us.  personally,  hindrances  and 
weights.  They  cause  the  breakage  of  spiritual  life,  and  the 
abundant  life  cannot  be  ours.  We  have  heard  of  a  French 
pastor  who  had  a  special  gift  of  music,  but  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
highest,  it  had  become  a  snare  and  a  hindrance,  so  he  gave  up 
music,  and  thus  plucked  out  his  right  eye  and  cast  it  from  him, 
that  the  life  of  Christ  might  flow  unhindered  through  him. 
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Then  let  us  "  yield  ourselves  to  God."  Surrender  our  afTec- 
tions,  our  faculties,  our  will,  our  all,  unreservedly  to  Him  who 
has  the  first  claim  on  us.  This  surrender  must  be  a  deliberate 
and  definite  act,  but  it  must  also  be  a  continuous  act,  until  it 
becomes  an  attitude,  a  permanent  condition  of  our  life.  I" 
remind  you  of  the  Dalesford  movement  among  the  students  of 
Australia,  and  what  splendid  results  followed  the  utter  surrender 
of  those  young  men  and  women  to  Christ. 

And  with  this  surrender  there  must  be  a  child-like  and 
implicit  faith  that  what  God  has  promised  He  will  also  perform. 
God's  .commands  are  enablings,  they  are  also  promises.  "  Be 
filled  with  the  Spirit,"  is  His  command,  to  us  above  all  men. 
Y\ "c  must  be  filled,  we  can  be  filled.  Shall  we  not  also,  claiming 
the  promise,  say,  "  I  will  be  filled,''  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  with 
the  more  abundant  life,  which  alone  can  make  my  life  and  work 
a  power  and  a  success  in  the  sight  of  God. 

The  next  speaker  was  the  Rev.  Archibald  Brown,  of 
London,  who  spoke  on  the  words — 

''  SHOES  ON  His  FEET  "  (Luke  xv,  22), 

in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

The  returning  son  was  not  only  kissed  and  clothed,  but  he 
received  a  ring  on  his  hand  and  shoes  on  his  feet.  And  if  we 
are  to  trudge  for  the  Master,  in  His  service,  He  must  first  put 
shoes  on  our  feet. 

\Yhat  is  the  meaning  of  these  shoes? 

In  Palestine,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  slave  was  forbidden 
to  wear  shoes.  He  must  walk  barefoot.  But  the  son,  the 
freeman,  must  have  shoes  on.  The  prodigal  had  become  a 
slave ;  and  thus  he  returned  to  the  father,  but  now  he  is  restored 
to  the  family.  So,  too,  the  sinner  must  come  to  God,  bare- 
footed, but  the  Father  will  put  shoes  on  his  feet. 

What  further  thought  was  there  in  our  Lord's  mind  when 
He  speaks  of  the  shoes?  They  stand  for  readiness  for  service 
So  Paul  tells  us,  the  man  of  God  must  have  his  feet  shod  with 
the  preparedness  to  carry  the  gospel  of  peace.  In  a  con- 
ference of  young  people  I  saw  a  motto,  "  Saved  to  serve."  That 
expresses  the  same  thought.  The  Father  welcomes  me  home  to 
serve  Him.  I  believe  that  restored  prodigal  son  worked  harder 
for  his  father  as  a  son  than  he  ever  did  as  a  slave  keeping  the 
swine  of  his  master. 

Again,  those  shoes  stand  for  swiftness.  Zinzendorf  once 
asked  one  of  the  brethren,  "  How  soon  can  you  go  to  Green- 
land ?"  The  reply  came  at  once,  "  To-morrow,  if  my  shoes  are 
ready."  That  is  the  readiness  in  His  service  that  our  Father 
wants. 
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Do  not  fear  that  the  shoes  will  not  fit.  Your  Father  knows, 
your  size.  Do  not  try  to  walk  in  someone  else's  shoes ;  they 
will  not  fit.  If  I  were  to  try  and  wear  the  shoes  of  Dr.  Andrew 
Murray  here,  they  would  be  quite  too  large  for  me ! 

A  peculiarity  of  these  shoes  is  that  they  carry  you,  and  not 
you  them.  One  of  my  daughters  heard  a  speaker  in  a  meeting 
ask  the  question,  "  You  call  Christ  Saviour ;  do  you  call  Him 
Master  also?"  She  replied  in  her  heart,  "Yes,  Lord,  Thou  art 
my  Master,"  and  in  six  months'  time  those  shoes  carried  her  to 
China. 

These  shoes  are  so  soft  they  will  never  hurt  you.  They 
are  not  made  of  the  hard  leather  of  Dutv.  but  of  the  soft  leathe* 
of  Love. 

But  if  you  go  along  a  wrong  road  the  shoes  will  come  off. 
If  you  are  disobedient,  you  will  lose  your  power  for  service. 
The  saddest  cases  I  have  to  deal  with  are  the  backsliders,  Chris- 
tian workers  who  have  once  been  in  the  Master's  work,  but  are 
now  put  aside,  have  lost  their  power.  If  you  are  one  of  these, 
come  back  now.  If  you  have  wondered  off  the  Master's  way, 
come  back  barefooted,  and  in  His  great  mercy  the  Father  wil! 
receive  you  again,  and  give  you  back  your  shoes,  although  it 
may  not  be  the  same  ones  as  those  you  lost.  Thank  God  for 
the  shoes !  May  they  bear  you  all  from  this  Conference  to  new 
service  for  the  Master! 

Mr.  John  Anderson,  Principal  of  the  Bible  Institute,  (ila> 
gow,  spoke  on 

THE  METHODS  AND  NATURE  OF  OUR  SERVICE. 

The  need  of  the  abundant  life,  that  is  the  beginning;  our 
service  must  be  the  overflow.  Then  only  will  we  be  ready  for 
that  glad  and  happy  service  of  the  Son  of  God. 

What  is  to  be  the  aim  of  our  service  as  we  return  to  our 
work  ?  What  is  really  our  mission,  the  work  committed  to  us  ? 
We  are  sent  into  the  world  to  win  men  to  God.  That  is  the 
heart  of  the  Gospel ;  our  object  must  be  nothing  less  than  this  • 
"  Make  disciples  of  all  nations/'  Arising  out  of  this  there  are 
other  sides  of  the  work,  but  they  may  never  supersede  this. 

The  method  by  which  this  is  to  be  done  is  the  right  use  of 
the  instrument  God  has  given  us,  namely.  His  Word.  It  is 
"preaching  the  Gospel."  But  is  preaching  enough?  and  how 
is  it  to  be  done?  Not  merely  that  the  Word  must  be  under- 
stood, but  it  must  so  saturate  our  hearts  and  lives  that  we  will 
speak  out  of  our  experience.  Ezekiel  had  to  eat  the  roll.  Do 
we  always  remember  this?  Every  prophecy  and  epistle  is 
coloured  by  the  personality  of  the  man  through  whom  it  was 
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given.     So  the  Word  must  first  vitalize  our  own  souls,  and  then 
go  through  us  to  others. 

We  complain  of  so  much  backsliding  among  our  converts; 
what  can  the  cause  be?  We  must  seek  converts  that  will  be 
strong.  The  recruiting  officer  does  not  go  to  the  hospitals  to 
get  soldiers.  We  must  feed  the  converts  on  the  Word  of  God. 
The  roots  of  their  lives  must  grow  deeply  into  the  Word  of  God. 

Then  we  must  teach  them  to  pray. 

I  hesitate  to  speak  on  this,  as  we  are  more  ready  to  speak, 
on  prayer  than  to  pray.  But  we  must  set  ourselves  to  teach 
our  converts  to  pray.  Bring  them  together  for  an  hour  or  more, 
and  wait  on  God  with  them,  and  cultivate  the  atmosphere  of 
prayer.  So  the  power  to  pray  will  be  developed. 

Again,  we  must  seek  to  lead  them  to  holiness  of  life.  In 
Goforth's  last  report  on  the  work  in  Korea  we  find  confession 
of  coldness  and  sin  that  has  crept  into  the  Church  and  among 
the  converts.  But  if  we  desire  to  bring  our  converts  to  holier 
lives  we  must  be  holier  ourselves.  A  Chinese  preacher  con- 
fessed:  "We  are  preaching  other  than  we  are."  Is  this  true 
of  us  also? 

The  solemn  question  is  how  to  get  the  sufficiency  for  all 
this.  We  must  get  back  to  God.  Work  for  Christ  must  be 
more  strenuous  in  these  days  than  ever  before.  Many  earnest 
men  testify  that  in  these  later  days  some  special  power  of  the 
Evil  One  is  being  manifested,  and  to  meet  this  nothing  less  will 
do  than  an  ever  fresh  anointing.  If  we  are  to  hold  our  own— 
and  in  the  home  churches  we  are  not  even  holding  our  own — 
we  must  come  to  a  new  and  higher  standard  of  spiritual  life. 
The  enemy  is  reproaching  us  that  we  cannot  cast  him  out. 

What  we  need  is  not  more  organization,  or  more  machinery, 
or  even  more  co-operation  but  the  living  God  in  our  midst  and 
in  our  hearts. 

The  last  speaker  of  the  morning  session  was  the  Rev.  M 
Daintree,  who  took  as  his  subject  John  xx,  19-22. 

Here  the  Risen  Christ  meets  and  commissions  His  Church 
He  comes  into  the  midst  of  His  disciples  and  says  Peace,  and 
aeain  Peace.  This  word  points  to  His  atoning  death  as  th<* 
foundation  of  His  Kingdom.  He  had  made  peace  by  the  Cross 
This  peace  does  flow  into  our  hearts  in  the  midst  of  our 
work,  peace  of  heart,  rest  of  soul.  We  cannot  preach  in  com- 
fort and  power  unless  we  experience  this  peace  in  our  heart? 
through  His  Blood. 

One  great  object  of  Satan  is  to  make  us  too  introspective, 
so  as  to  condemn  us  and  thus  discourage  and  perplex.  But  "  if 
our  hearts  condemn  us.  God  is  greater  than  our  hearts  and 
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knoweth  all  tilings."  If  our  hearts  condemn  us  not,  then  hav*1 
we  confidence  towards  God?  That  is  the  true  attitude  of  work 
and  prayer,  namely,  a  heart  assured  hefore  Him,  and  in  the 
peace  He  gives  we  can  do  our  work  unhindered. 

Secondly,  He  speaks  of  certainty.  He  showed  them  His 
hands  and  feet.  They  must  be  absolutely  certain  that  He  is  the 
living  Saviour  and  Son  of  God.  So  we  must  have  a  heart- 
assured  before  Him.  To  those  who  hear  us  we  must  give  the 
impression,  "  That  man  believes  every  word  he  says."  We 
must  be  certain  of  what  we  preach.  Far  better  to  have  a  few 
things  certain  than  preach  truths  we  are  not  certain  of.  How 
can  certainty  be  got  in  this  age  of  doubt?  By  Christ  showing 
Himself  to  us.  This  is  an  age  of  doubt  and  of  tremendous 
restlessness.  Every  doubt  and  difficulty  you  must  meet  on  your 
knees,  for  there  you  have  to  do  with  the  supernatural  Christ. 
If  your  experience  is  true,  you  have  seen  and  touched  Him.  and 
certainty  grows  through  this  personal  contact  with  Jesus. 

In  the  third  place,  we  have  here  the  mission :  "As  the 
Father  sent  me,  so  send  I  you."  It  is  world-wide.  He  died 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  \Ye  want  large-hearted  men. 

The  way  of  Christ  was  the  way  of  the  Cross.  So  it  must  be 
for  us.  But  how  little  of  the  Cross,  of  real  self -sacrifice,  is 
there  in  our  lives !  We  give  a  little  of  what  we  can  spare.  I 
speak  of  the  home  Churches.  How  few  home  Churches  have 
sacrificed  an  organ  or  some  other  luxury  for  the  sake  of  the 
fteathen?  We  need  more  corporate  self-sacrifice.  There  is  too 
little  of  the  cross  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 

The  Church  has  a  higher  standard  for  its  missionaries  than 
for  the  home  workers.  We  at  home  want  all  we  need,  but  if 
funds  are  low  the  missions  must  retrench ;  not  we  must  sacrifice 
more.  The  spirit  of  the  communicants  in  the  home  Church  must 
rise  to  the  level  of  the  converts  in  the  field.  This  is  the  great 
lack  of  the  home  Church,  which  is  restraining  the  evangelization 
of  the  world. 

The  morning  session  was  closed  with  hymn  and  prayer. 


At  the  afternoon  session  the  Rev.  Ernest  Baker,  of  Cape 
Town,  spoke,  and  the  Chairman  closed  with  some  concluding 
remarks,  especially  drawing  attention  to  a  booklet  which  had 
been  circulated,  in  which  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Turnbull,  editor  of  the 
Sunday  School  Times,  under  the  title  "'  The  Life  that  Wins.' 
gives  a  remarkable  testimony  of.  his  entrance  into  a  fuller 
enjoyment  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Indwelling  Christ. 
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CLOSING     ADDRESS. 


THE   PRESENCE   OF  JESUS. 


BY  REV.  DR.  ANDREW  MURRAY. 

In  the  three  chapters  of  John's  Gospel,  xiv.  to  xvi.,  \ve  have 
the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  is,  the  duties  and 
the  privileges  of  the  King  and  of  His  people  are  there  set  forth. 
In  these  chapters  we  have  such  a  marvellous  description  of  the 
true  spiritual  life  that  we  must  study  it  until  it  has  penetrated 
our  heart  and  life. 

There  are  five  names  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  these  chapters 
to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention. 

I.  COMFORTER. — They  needed  comfort,  for  Jesus  was  leaving 
them.     But  the  Holy  Spirit  was  coming  to  bring  them  real  com- 
fort, for  He  would  bring  them  the  experience  of  the  uninterrupted 
presence  of  Christ,  and  fellowship  with  Him.    Go  and  teach  your 
young  converts  that  they  can  have  Jesus  with  them  all  the  time 
in  a  very  real  sense. 

II.  TEACHER. — He  was  the  Spirit  of  Truth  who  was  to  teach 
them ;  to  remind  them  to  say  the  right  word  at  the  right  moment. 
He  would  teach  them  how  to  conquer  Satan,  how  to  know  the 
will  of  God  at  all  times. 

III.  WITNESS. — He  would  bear  witnesss  of  what  Christ  was 
in  Heaven,  and  what  He  wished  to  be  in  their  hearts,  so  that 
they  also  might  be  witness-bearers  of  what  He  was,  because  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  revealed  Him  in  their  hearts. 

IV.  SPIRIT  OF  HOLINESS. — As  the  Holy  Spirit,  He  would 
convince  the  world  of  sin.     His  work  as  the  Holy  One  was  to 
reveal  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  and  to  convince  man  of  his  guilt, 
and  then  to  reveal  Christ  as  the  perfect  righteousness  of  God, 
v/ho  had  made  complete  atonement  for  sin. 

V.  SPIRIT  OF  GLORY. — "  He  will  glorify  Me,"  said  Christ. 
He  was  sent  to  reveal  to  us  what  there  is  in  Christ  for  us,  and 
ftow  we  were  to  become  partakers  of  His  fulness.     It  is  as  we 
behold,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  that  we  are  changed 
into  His  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Holy  Spirit  \vas  sent  to  help  us  to  believe  in  Christ  as 
our  sanctification.  and  to  live  out  the  life  of  Christ  here  on  earth. 

And  what  are  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  ?  They  are  like- 
wise laid  down  in  these  chapters : — 

( I )  "  Believe  in  Me."  Our  faith  must  be  fixed  on  Christ. 
We  must  be  occupied  with  what  He  was,  and  now  is,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  be  for  us  and  in  us.  We  must  believe  all  this. 
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(2)  Love.     "  If  any  man  will  love  Me,  he  will  keep  My 
words;  and  My  Father  "will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto 
him  and  make  Our  abode  with  him." 

(3)  Obedience.     "  If  ye  love  Me,  keep  My  commandments; 
and  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  will  give  you  another  Com- 
forter." 

(4)  Prayer.     Seven  times  over  in  these  chapters  He  repeats 
the.  promise  that  whatever  we  ask  in  His  name  He  will  give. 

How  to  get  this  life  of  faith,  love,  obedience,  prayer?  It  is 
all  in  Jesus.  You  have  too  little  of  Christ.  He  has  promised, 
"  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always."  Let  us  return  to  our  work  with 
this  promise,  but  ask  that  it  may  be  fulfilled  in  quite  a  new  sense, 
deeper,  fuller,  more  glorious  than  ever  before :  that  Jesus  in  His. 
glorious  fulness  may  be  our  all  in  all. 


REPORT  ON   THE  EXPOSITION  AND  CITY 
HALL    MEETINGS. 


In  conjunction  with  the  Fourth  General  Misisonary  Con- 
ference there  was  held  in  Cape  Town  a  General  Missionary  Expo- 
sition of  South  African  Missions.  The  objects  of  this  Exposition 
were  :  to  demonstrate  to  the  public  of  South  Africa  how  large 
and  influential  a  position  the  missionary  enterprise  occupies  in 
the  whole  economic  scheme  of  the  country ;  to  show  what  Mis- 
sions have  done  and  are  doing  for  the  betterment  of  the  native 
races ;  and  to  animate  the  Christian  public  with  new  enthusiasm 
and  devotion  towards  the  task  they  have  so  successfully  assayed. 

The  preparations  for  the  Exposition  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
Local  Executive  Committee,  of  which  Rev.  J.  du  Plessis  was 
Chairman,  and  Mr.  ().  B.  Bull  Secretary.  The  scene  of  the 
Exposition  was  the  two  largest  halls  in  Cape  Town,  the  Drill  Hall 
tor  the  Exhibition  proper,  and  the  City  Hall  for  the  choir-singing, 
bioscope  views  and  speeches.  The  Exposition  lasted  for  eight 
days,  from  the  1st  to  the  gth  July  (excluding  Sunday).  The 
series  of  meetings  was  inaugurated  by  a  great  public  meeting  on 
the  evening  of  the  1st  July,  when  a  huge  audience  crowded  the 
spacious  City  Hall  to  the  very  doors.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  Sir  James  Rose-Innes,  of  the  Appeal  Court  of  the  Union,  and 
the  principal  speaker  was  the  Hon.  Henry  Burton.  K.C.,  Minister 
of  Railways  (late  Minister  of  Native  Affairs ).  During  the 
evening  the  Xosa  and  Zulu  choirs,  which  had  been  conveyed  to 
Cape  Town  by  special  train,  rendered  several  choruses,  which 
were  received  by  the  audience  with  great  enthusiasm. 
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The  Exhibition  was  opened  by  Lady  Smith,  wife  of  the 
Mayor  of  Cape  Town,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd  July.  The 
great  Drill  Hall  had  been  transformed  to  exhibit  to  the  visitor 
the  nature  of  the  work  that  is  being  accomplished  by  the  Mis- 
sionary Societies.  In  the  four  corners  of  the  building  were  scenes 
representing  the  environment  in  which  the  native  lives — a  Zulu 
hut,  a  Mashona  hut,  a  Nkonde  hut,  and  a  Bushman  cave;  each 
with  its  appropriate  scenic  background.  The  booths  along  the 
one  side  exhibited  the  handiwork  of  the  native  in  his  natural 
condition — his  baskets,  hoes,  pots,  skins,  weapons  and  utensils 
generally.  Along  the  other  side  of  the  Hall  were  arranged  the 
booths  that  held  the  products  of  native  industry  under  European 
training — carpentry,  tailoring,  printing,  bookbinding  and  needle- 
work departments  being  represented.  From  time  to  time  demon- 
strations were  given  of  native  occupations  and  of  missionary 
methods.  In  an  adjoining  hall  lectures  were  given,  during  the 
afternoon  and  evening,  by  representative  missionaries,  on  the 
fields  in  which  their  work  lay,  and  by  prominent  natives,  on 
aspects  of  the  native  question  in  its  connection  with  missions^ 
These  half-hour  lectures  were  greatly  appreciated. 

A  stall  which  drew  general  attention  was  that  containing  the 
Historical  Exhibits.  A  large  number  of  valuable  relics  had  been 
collected,  chiefly  through  the  energy  of  Mr.  G.  B.  A.  Gerdener, 
and  were  displayed  at  a  booth  near  the  entrance  to  the  Exhibition. 
The  famous  New  Testament  of  George  Schmidt  (first  of  the 
band  of  South  African  missionaries)  was  there,  and  a  Septuagint 
that  had  belonged  to  Dr.  van  der  Kemp.  There  were  a  campstool 
and  other  relics  of  Dr.  Moffat,  and  the  tombstone  of  Mrs.  Wilson 
(one  of  the  pioneer  American  missionaries,  who  died  in  Mosele- 
katse's  country).  There  were  autographs  of  many  famous  men 
and  women,  whose  lives  were  given  for  Africa,  and  whose  record 
is  above.  .  For  many  visitors  the  Historical  Exhibits  stall  was  the 
rpost  interesting,  as  it  was  the  most  pathetic,  portion  of  the 
Exhibition. 

In  another  hall,  situated  just  off  the  Main  Hall,  a  restaurant 
had  been  arranged  bv  ladies  representing  the  various  denomina- 
tions of  the  Cape  Peninsula.  Each  denomination  made  itself 
responsible  for  a  single  day,  and  the  profits  which  accrued  after 
the  deduction  of  expenses  were  generously  made  over  to  the  fund 
of  the  Exposition,  which  was  thus  enriched  by  over  £100  '  To 
the  ladies  who  co-operated  many  thanks  are  due  for  their  un- 
wearied and  self-denying  labours. 

The  evening  gatherings  in  the  City  Hall,  where  the  two 
Choirs  already  mentioned  were  heard  nightly,  were  very  largely 
attended.  Addresses  were  delivered  at  these  meetings  by  well- 
known  missionary  speakers,  including  Prof.  Harlan  P.  Beach,  Dr. 
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Andrew  Murray,  the  Revs.  Archibald  Brown,  Amos  Burnet  and 
Canon  Wyche.  Great  interest  was  also  evinced  in  the  charac- 
teristic scenes  from  native  life  and  missionary  work  which  were 
thrown  on  the  screen  by  means  of  the  bioscope.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  these  evening  gatherings  were  productive  of  great 
good,  and  kindled  a  flame  of  interest  in  the  missionary  problem 
that  will  not  be  easily  quenched. 

The  choirs  which  visited  Cape  Town,  and  contributed  so 
largely  towards  the  success  of  the  Exposition,  were  drawn,  the 
one — the  Male  Choir — from  Lovedale  ;  and  the  other — the  Mixed 
Choir — from  Mapumulo,  the  Norwegian  Missionary  Society's 
training  institution  in  Natal.  They  were  housed  at  the  Maitland 
Location,  which  was  generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Executive,  free  of  charge,  by  the  Native  Affairs  Department.  In 
connection  with  the  Lovedale  Choir  stood  the  Boss  Band,  which, 
in  the  Drill  Hall,  discoursed  pleasing  music  from  time  to  time, 
and  proved  to  be  a  considerable  attraction.  For  the  choristers, 
bandsmen  and  other  natives  who  were  privileged  to  come  to  Cape 
Town  the  Exposition,  with  all  its  valuable  lessons,  will  have 
proved  to  be  a  never-to-be-forgotten  experience  and  a  powerful 
intellectual  and  spiritual  stimulus. 

This  General  Missionary  Exposition,  though  the  first  of  its 
kind,  will,  we  feel  assured,  not  be  the  last.  Its  lessons  are  patent. 
It  has  demonstrated  the  unity  of  purpose  and  effort  which  under- 
lies all  the  diversity  of  method  that  obtains  among  the  various 
Societies.  It  has  clearly  shown  what  marvellous  transformations 
the  missionary  enterprise  has  already  effected  in  the  Sub-con- 
tinent, and  it  is  the  prophecy  of  future  victories  still  reserved  to 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  It  has  aroused  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
missionary  problem,  not  merely  among  Christians  alreadv  keenly 
interested  in  the  question,  but  among  publicists  and  politicians, 
from  whom  the  missionary  enterprise  calls  forth  strong  criticism 
quite  as  frequently  as  it  evokes  sincere  commendation.  Such  are 
some  of  the  results  of  the  Cape  Town  Exposition,  which  will 
contribute — we  hope  and  pray — to  make  "  Cape  Town.  1912,"  as 
stirring  a  watchword,  for  the  South  African  field  at  least,  as 
"  Edinburgh,  1910,"  has  been  for  the  missionary  world  at  large. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


I.  NAME. 

This  Conference  shall  be  called  "  The  General  Missionary 
Conference  of  South  Africa." 


II.  OBJECTS. 
The  objects  of  the  Conference  shall  be: 

I.     To   promote   co-operation   and   brotherly    feeling  between 

different  Missionary  Societies. 

II.     To  labour  for  the  most  speedy  and  effective  evangelisation 
of  the  Native  races  of  South  Africa. 

III.  To  enlighten  public  opinion  on  Christian  Missions. 

IV.  To   watch   over   the   interests   of   the    Native   races,    and, 

where  necessary,  to  influence  legislation  on  their  behalf. 
V,     To  keep  ever  in  view  the  goal  of  establishing  self-supporting 
and  self -propagating  Native  Churches  in  South  Africa- 


Ill.    MEMBERS. 

The  following  shall  have  the  right  to  become  members  of 
the  Conference,  and  have  the  power  to  vote : 

(a)   Protestant     European     Missionaries     and     Missionary 

Superintendents,  whether  acting  or  retired : 
(&)   Officials  of  Mission  Boards  of  all  Churches  and  Societies 

carrying  on  work  south  of  the  Zambesi   and  Cunene 

rivers : 
(c)   Such  Native  ordained  ministers  as  may  from  time  to 

cime  be  sent  by  Churches  or  Societies  represented  at  the 

Conference  by  European  Missionaries. 

N.B. — The  Conference  shall  have  the  right  to  elect  as  individual 
members  any  persons  whom  it  may  wish  to  add  to  its 
membership. 


IV.  ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS. 

Ministers  of  European  Congregations  and  others  specially 
interested  in  Mission  work  may  be  enrolled  as  Associate  Members, 
and  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Conference. 


V.    ADMISSION    TO    MEMBERSHIP. 

Those  desiring  to  be  enrolled  as  members  shall  apply  to  the 
Executive  through  its  Secretary. 
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VI.  SUBSCRIPTION. 

A  subscription  of  75.  6d.,  payable  at  each  Conference,  shall 
be  required  from  every  Member  and  Associate  Member.  The 
payment  of  this  subscription  shall  entitle  each  to  a  copy  of  the 
Report  of  Proceedings. 

VII.  FREQUENCY  OF  MEETINGS. 

This  General  Missionary  Conference  shall  meet  every  third 
year. 


VIII.  PLACE  OF  MEETING. 

The  place  and  time  of  each  Conference  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Executive. 


IX.  OFFICE  BEARERS. 

1.  The  Office  Bearers  of  the  General  Missionary  Conference 
shall    be:    President,    Vice-President,    General    Secretary    and 
Treasurer,  and  Record  Secretary;  who  shall  be  elected  by  ballot 
at  the  first  session  of  each  Conference. 

2.  The  Executive   shall  place  before  the   Conference  the 
names  of  not  more  than  three  persons  deemed  by  the  Executive 
suitable  for  each  office.     These  names  shall  be  sent  up  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  placed  by  ballot  in  the  Committee;  but 
other  nominations  may  be  made  within  the  Conference  at  the 
time  of  election. 

3.  The  Executive  appointed  at  the  previous  Conference  shall 
meet  before  the  first  session  of  the  Conference,  and  shall  remain 
in  office  until  after  the  election  of  the  Office  Bearers,  when  a 
new  Executive  shall  be  appointed.     Vacancies  occurring  in  the 
meantime  may  be  filled  up  by  the  Executive. 

4.  Every  Church  or  Society  represented  at  the  Conference 
may  nominate  one  of  its  members  for  a  seat  on  the  Executive, 
and  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  members  present  at  the  Con- 
ference to  elect  additional  members  as  may  seem  advisable. 

The  Office  Bearers  are  e.v-officio  members  of  the  Executive. 

5.  It  shall  be  competent  for  the  Executive  to  delegate  its 
duties  during  the  period  between  one  Conference  and  another  to 
a  Sub-Committee  of  seven,  four  being  the  Office  Bearers,  and 
three  being  chosen  from  among  the  members  of  the  Executive. 


X.  DUTIES  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE. 
i.     The  duties  of  the  Executive  shall  be: 

(a)   To  direct  in  general  the  work  of  the  whole  Con- 
ference, and  between  the  triennial  sittings  of  the  Conference 
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to  carry  into  effect,  as  far  as  possible  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Conference; 

(b)  To  draw  up  a  programme  for  the  Conference 
meetings,  to  fix  the  place  and  date  of  the  meetings,  and 
make  all  necessary  arrangements. 

2.     Meetings  of  the  Executive  may  be  convened  by  the  Office 
Bearers  or  by  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  Executive. 


XI.  OCCUPATION  COMMITTEE. 

r.     This  Committee  shall  consist  of  seven  members,  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Executive,  and  chosen  by  the  Conference. 

2.  Vacancies  in  the  Occupation  Committee  shall  be  filled  up 
by  the  Executive. 

3.  In  cases  where  complaint  is  lodged  with  the  Committee 
the   official    representatives   of   the   complainant    and    defendant 
Societies  shall  be  admitted  to  present  their  cases  in  propria  per- 
sona.    In  case  either  or  both  Societies  are  represented  on  the 
Occupation  Committee,  these  representatives  may  present  their 
cases,  and  shall  refrain  from  voting  when  the  resolution  is  taken. 

4.  This  Committee  shall  consider  and  from  time  to  time 
report  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  occupation  of  territory  and 
the  delimitation  of  fields  of  labour. 


XII.    MINUTES. 

Minutes  shall  be  kept  of  all  meetings  of  the  Conference. 

Brief  minutes  of  all  important  business  performed  by  the 
Executive  and  Occupation  Committees  between  the  triennial 
sittings  of  the  Conference  shall  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
Conference  whose  annual  subscription  is  paid. 


XIII.     VOT!NG. 

All  questions  brought  before  the  meetings  shall  be  decided 
by  a  majority  vote.  In  the  event  of  equality  of  voting,  the 
Chairman  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 


XIV.    PROCEDURE. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Conference  the  retiring  President  shall 
take  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  shall  be  constituted  by  prayer. 

A  list  of  the  members  present  shall  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  retiring  President  will  then  give  his  address,  after  which 
the  office  bearers  and  new  Executive  shall  be  elected. 

Every  ordinary  meeting  shall  be  opened  by  prayer,  after 
which  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  shall  be  read.  Resolu- 
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tions  and  amendments  thereon  shall  be  duly  made  and  seconded ; 
amendments  shall  be  brought  to  the  vote  first. 


XV.    QUORUM. 
Five  members  shall  form  a  quorum  of  the  Executive. 


XVI.   ALTERATION  OF  CONSTITUTION. 

No  alteration  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  made  except  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  members  present  at  any  Triennial  Confer 
ence. 

Any  resolution  to  alter  the  Constitution  shall  be  presented  to 
the  Conference  at  least  one  day  before  it  is  voted  upon. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS  OF   1912  CONFERENCE. 


AMERICAN  BOARD  (A.B.C.F.M.),  RHODESIA. 
Miss  H.  J.  Gilson,  Mount  Selinda.  Melsetter,  Rhodesia. 

AMERICAN  ZULU  MISSION. 

Rev.  Walter  Foss,  Adams  Mission  Station,  Natal. 
Mrs.  Walter  Foss.  Adams  Mission  Station,  Natal. 
Miss  F.  Phelps,  Inanda  Seminary,  private  bag,  Durban 
Miss  M.  E.  Price,  Inanda  Seminary.  Durban. 
Rev.  J.  D.  Taylor,  Impolweni,  Natal. 

BERLIN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Rev.  G.  Eiselen,  Bothsabelo,  Transvaal. 

Rev.  --  Gerneke,  Ladismith,  C.P. 

Rev.  O.  Krause,  P.O.  Box  203,  Pietersburg,  Transvaal. 

Rev.  H.  Kuschke,  P.O.  Box  262,  Johannesburg. 

Rev.  E.  Gottschling,  68.  Fourteenth  Avenue,  Boksburg  North. 

Rev.  E.  Minkner,  New  Germany,  Natal. 

Rev.  C.  Miiller,  Searle  Street,  Cape  Town. 

Rev.  -  -  Pakendorf.  Emmaus.  Natal. 

Rev.  C.  Prozesky.  Amalienstein,  C.P. 

Rev.  Ch.  Sandrock.  Springfontein,  O.F.S. 

Rev.  A.  Scheffler,  Riversdale.  C.P. 

Rev.  J.  Walter,  Herbertsdale,  C.P. 

BETHANIE  LUTHERAN  MISSION. 
Rev.  W.  Behrens,  P.O.  Bethanie.  via  Pretoria. 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 
Rev.  G.  Lowe,  Box  639,  Johannesburg. 

CHURCH  OF  NORWAY  MISSION. 
Rev.  Bishop  Nils  Astrup,  Untunjambili,  Greytown,  Natal. 

CHURCH  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Rev.   Bishop   Cameron,   Church   House.  61,   Burg  Street.   Cape 

Town 

Rev.  Bishop  Gaul.  Church  House,  61,  Burg  Street.  Cape  Town. 
Rev.  Canon  Wyche,  St.  Matthew's  College,  Keisk.ima  Hoek,  C.P. 
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CONGREGATIONAL  UNION'  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Zahn.  Ph.D..  Observatory. 

DUTCH  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Rev.  R.  Blake.  Wellington. 

Rev.  D.  Bosnian,  Durbanville,  C.P. 

Rev.  J.  P.  de  Yilliers,  Wellington. 

Miss  A.  P.  Ferguson,  Wellington. 

Rev.  G.  B.  A.  Gerdener,  Cape  Town. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Hofmeyr,  Somerset  East. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Louw,  Morgenster,  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Louw,  Morgenster,  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Rev.  A.  F.  Louw,  Graiff  Reinet. 

Rev.  Prof.  J.  I.  Marais,  D.D,  Stellenbosch. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Murray,  Stellenbosch. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Murray,  Stellenbosch. 

Rev.  G.  S.  Murray,  Gutu,  via  Victoria,  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Rev.  T.  C.  Naude.  Kestell,  O.F.S. 

Rev.  J.  du  Plessis,  Box  1444.  Cape  Town. 

Rev.  Thomas  Phiri,  Mochudi,  British  Bechuanaland. 

Rev.  H.  Roux.  Bethlehem.  O.F.S. 

FREE  METHODIST  MISSION. 

Miss  Grace  Allen,  Fairview  M.S.  Umzumbe.  Natal. 
Miss  Luella  Newton,  Enqabeni,  Natal. 

GARANGANZE  MISSION. 
Mr.  F.  S.  Arnot.  Park  View,  Johannesburg. 

HERMANNSHURG  MISSION. 

Rev.  F.  H.  W.  Jensen,  P.O.  Linokana.  Marico,  Transvaal. 
Rev.  H.  Wenhold.  Kana.  P.O.  Rustenburg.  Transvaal. 

LONDON    MISSIONARY   SOCIETY. 

Rev.  A..  E.  Jennings.  Serowe,  via  Palapye  Road,  Bechuanaland 
Rev.  G.  C.  H.  Reed,  Plumtree.  Rhodesia.  . 

Rev.  W.  C.  Willoughby.  Tigerkloof.  C.P. 
Rev.  A.  J.  Wookey.  Vryburg.  C.P. 

METHODIST    EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

Rev.   Dr.   Gurney.   Umtali,    Rhodesia. 

Rev.   P.   \\".   Keys,  P.O.    Box  45.   Inhambane,    Portuguese  East 
Africa. 
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MORAVIAN     CHURCH. 

Rev.  E.  Dietrich.  Genadendal. 

Rev.  W.   Hartmann,   Baziya,  Tembularid. 

Rev.  E.  Lemmerz.  Moravian  Hill,  Cape  Town. 

Rev.  R.  Schmidt.  Genadendal. 

Rev.  Th.  Schreve.  Genadendal. 

Rev.  E.  Sonnenburg,  Shiloh,  Queenstown. 

Rev.  Bishop  E.  van  Calker,  Shiloh,  Queenstown. 

NORWEGIAN    MISSIONARY    SOCIETY. 

Rev.  G..Bovim,  Esinyamboti,  via  Grey  town.  Natal. 
Rev.  P.  A.  Rodseth.  Eshowe,  Zululand.  . 
Rev.  P.  R.  Stromme,  Empangeni,  Zululand. 

PARIS    EVANGELICAL    MISSIONARY    SOCIETY. 

Rev.  G.  Baltzer.  Thaba  Bosiu. 

Rev.  C.  Christeller,  Morija,  Basutoland. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Dyke,  Morija,  Basutoland. 

Rev.  E.  Jacottet,  Morija,  Basutoland. 

Rev.  N.  Mpiti,  Maseru. 

Mr.  Theo.  Verdier,  Leloaleng.  Basutoland. 

RHENISH    MISSIONARY   SOCIETY. 

Rev.  F.  Eich,  Worcester. 

Rev..  F.  Feige,  Stellenbosch. 

Rev.  E.  Hartvvig,  Saron. 

Rev.  W.  Holzapfel.  Sarcpta,  Kuils  River. 

Rev.  F.  Meisenholl,  De  Dooms. 

Rev.  H.  Kreft.  Tulbagh. 

Rev.  G.    Schmolke.  Wupperthal. 

Rev.  H.  Sohnge,  Worcester. 

Rev.  J.   Weber,  Stellenbosch. 

SALVATION    ARMY. 

Commissioner  W.  Eadie,  Cape  Town. 
Colonel  J.  A.  .Smith,  Cape  Town. 

SOUTH    AFRICA  GENERAL   MISSION. 

Rev.  Walter  Searle.  Lutubcni  Mission  Station.  P.O.  Mqanduli. 

Tembulaml. 

Mrs.  Walter  Searle.   Ltitubeni  Mission  Station,  P.O.  Mqanduli. 
Tembuiand. 
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Rev.  G.  F.  Gale.  Bible  Training  School,  Makowe,  ria  Somkele 

Rail  P.O.,  Zululand. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Hertslet,  Ntabanhlope  Mission  Station,  Estcourt.  Natal. 
Mr.    Michael    Coates.    Bethany    Mission    Station,    Bremersdorp. 

Swaziland. 
Mrs.  Michael    Coates,    Bethany    Mission    Station,    Bremersdorp, 

Swaziland. 

Mrs.  D.  C.  Hamilton.  Box  988.  Cape  Town. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Gibson,  P.O.  Box  988.  Cape  Town,} 
Mr.  J.  W.  Stark,  P.O.  Box  988,  Cape  Town,  V          Executive. 
Mr.  D.  C.  Hamilton,  P.O.  Box  988,  Cape  Town) 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   PRESIIYTERIAN   CHURCH. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Auld,  Columba.  Kentani.  C.P. 

Rev.  S.  S.  Dornan,  P..O.  Box  510.  Bulawayo.  Rhodesia. 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Dornan,  P.O.  Box  510.  Bulawayo.  Rhodesia. 

SWEDISH    (CHURCH   OF   SWEDEN)    MISSION. 

Rev.  L.  P.  Norenius,  Box  29,  Dundee,  Natal. 

Rev.  A.  Hellden.  Oscarsberg,  Rorkes  Drift,  Natal. 

SWISS     ROMANDE     MISSION. 

Rev.  Samuel  Bovet,  Height  Street.  Johannesburg. 
Rev.  A.  Grandjean.  General  Secretary. 

UNITED  FREE   CHURCH   OF   SCOTLAND. 

Miss  Barnley,  Lovedale. 

Rev.  J.  K.  Bokwe.  Ugie. 

Miss  Brownlee.  Lovedale. 

Rev.  A.  F.  Cowan.  Lovedale. 

Rev.  W.  Gavin.  Rainy,  Pondoland. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Hunter.  Lovedale. 

Rev.  J.  Henderson.  Lovedale. 

Rev.  J.  Lennox,  Lovedale. 

Rev.  B.  J.  Ross.  Cunningham.  Ndabakazi. 

Rev.  E.  Makiwane.  Macfarlan.  Alice. 

WESLEYAN    METHODIST   CHURCH  (S.A.    CONFERENCE) 

Rev.  E.  O.  Barratt.  Lesseyton,  via  Queenstown. 

Rev.  W.  Baker,  Butterworth.  Transkei. 

Rev.  D.  B.  Davies.  Peddie. 

Mrs.   D.   B.   Pavies.   Peddie. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Foggitt,  Wynberg.  Cape  Town. 
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Rev.  W.  Hewitt,  Clarkebury. 

Rev.  Gana  Kakaza,  Ndabeni,  Cape  Town. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Lennard,  Clarkebury. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Lennard,  Clarkebury. 

Rev.  J.  Monyatsi,  Bloemfontein,  O.F.S. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Morris.  Buntingville,  Umtata. 

Rev.  James  Robb,  Grahamstown. 

Rev.  Geo.  Robson,  Roelancl  Street,  Cape  Town. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Rogers,  Kloof  Street,  Cape  Town. 

WESLEYAN   MISSIONARY    SOCIETY. 

Rev.  E.  Bottrill.  P.O.  Box  2972,  Johannesburg. 
Rev.  F.  J.  Briscoe,  private  bag,  Pretoria. 
Rev.  A.  Burnet,  P.O.  Box  422,  Pretoria. 
Rev.  W.  Meara,  Middelburg,  Transvaal. 
Rev.  Geo.  Weavind,  P.O.  Box  34,  Pretoria. 
Rev.  Jno.  White.  P.O.  Box  82/Bulawayo. 

MEMBERS    SPECIALLY    ELECTED. 

Mr.  O.  B.  Bull,  2,  Krynauw  Street,  Cape  Town. 

Mrs.  Brebner,  23,  Park  Road,  Bloemfontein. 

Rev.  Prof.   Harlan  Beach,  Yale  University,   Newhaven,  Conn., 

U.S.A. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  Murray,  Wellington. 
Rev.  J.  S.  Moffat,  C.M.G.,  Cape  Town. 

ASSOCIATE    MEMBERS. 

Miss  Cogan,  Education  Office,  Cape  Town. 

Mrs.  Sprigg,  Claremont. 

Rev.  W.  H  Murray,  Mvera,  Nyassaland. 
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